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The Concept of Sin 
in the Old Testament 


By ALFRED VON ROHR SAUER 


HE aim of the present study is to survey in a general way 

what the Old Testament teaches concerning sin. That the 

Old Testament presents an authentic historical account of the 
origin of sin has long been regarded as pre-eminently important by 
the Church. The realistic way in which the Old Testament depicts 
the tyrannical power of sin among men, and especially in the 
history of God’s people, has also been recognized as an important 
phase of Old Testament revelation. In our circles, however, not 
much thought has been given to a systematic study of what the 
Old Testament as a whole has to say about sin. That is true 
despite the fact that the concept of sin is elucidated by many sig- 
nificant pictures and comparisons that are peculiar to the Old 
Testament. Therefore it is felt that such a study is not only de- 
sirable, but really necessary for a thorough understanding of the 
nature of sin. The Old Testament concept of sin will be con- 
sidered in three sections. In the first section some of the out- 
standing characteristics of sin will be noted. Secondly, attention 
will be given to the various classes of sin that are described in 
the Old Testament. The third section will have to do with the 
cause of sin and its effect upon the life of man. 


I 
THE OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS OF SIN 
The essence of sin according to the Old Testament is disobe- 


dience against the will of God. That fact is brought out with 
simplicity and clarity in the account of the Fall in Genesis 3. The 
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holy writers also use a number of‘ expressive idioms to explain 
the idea of man’s insubordination to God. Sin is regarded, for 
instance, as not walking in the way of the Lord.’ The way of God 
is that path on which God wants men to walk; any deviation from 
that path constitutes a sin.” The Psalmist calls the man blessed 
who does not walk in the counsel of the ungodly, who does not 
stand in the way of sinners, who does not sit in the seat of the 
scorners.* Jeremiah calls upon his contemporaries to inquire after 
the old ways, to find out which is the good way and to walk 
therein, so that they may find rest for their souls.* The old ways, 
the good ways, are the ways on which God intended man to walk; 
man’s failure and refusal to follow these paths is sin. 

Sin is also designated as not hearkening unto the commands of 
the Lord. It is significant that the words for hearing and obeying 
are identical in Hebrew.° When the Lord gives His commandments 
to men, He wants His creatures not only to listen to His words, 
but also listen with assent, to listen and then to respond imme- 
diately. Any failure thus to conform to the divine command is 
a sin. Samuel impressed this upon Saul when he said to him: 
“Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices 

as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better 
_ than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.”* Moses prom- 
ised the people of Israel a blessing if they hearkened unto the 
commandments of the Lord, but warned them of the curse that 
would follow if they failed to obey the Lord’s precepts.* 

Not knowing the Lord® is also regarded by the Old Testament 
as a basic element of sin. Isaiah reminded his people that they 
were not mindful of the Lord’s goodness to them; he showed 
them that they were worse than the dumb beasts; he pointed out 
that the ox recognized his owner, and the ass was familiar with 
the crib of his master, but that the Israelites neither acknowledged 
nor even stopped to consider what the Lord had done for them.” 
Hosea drew the unique picture of the Lord as a Father who looked 





1 Jo halakh bederekh yahweb. 

2 Cf. Ernst Sellin, Theologie des Alten Testamentes, Leipzig, 1933, p. 67. 

3 Ps. 1:1. 6 shama’. 9 lo yada’ yahweb. 
4 Jer. 6:16. 7 1 Sam. 15:22. 10 Js. 1:3. 

5 lo shama’el mizwoth yahweh. 8 Deut. 11:26-28. 
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upon Israel as His little boy and who devoted much kindness and 
affection to the task of teaching the boy to walk; but still the 
ungrateful child failed to recognize the Lord as his Healer.” 
A number of passages indicate that such a failure to recognize 
God amounts to practical atheism. The fools who are described 
in Psalm 14 not only say in their hearts that there is no God, 
but they also commit such abominable works and are guilty of 
such corruption that it is evident that God is no reality in their 
lives.” Amos threatens those people with death by the sword 
who defy the Lord to visit them with punishment and say: “The 
evil shall not overtake nor prevent us” and thus claim to dis- 
sociate their lives entirely from any contact with God.” 

A phase of disobedience that is closely associated with not know- 
ing God is the idea of forsaking the Lord.’* In the Song of Moses, 
Israel, who had experienced a rich measure of divine goodness, 
is charged with forsaking the God who made him and forgetting 
the God who gave him birth.” The same accusation is included 
in the words of Hosea: “For Israel hath forgotten his maker.” ’° 
Jeremiah calls it a bitter thing that Israel forsakes the Lord his 
God and is without any fear of Him.’" Although the Lord took 
great interest in instructing His people, they turned their back to 
Him, and not their face.1® 

Thus, according to the Old Testament, disobedience involves 
not walking in the way of God, not hearkening unto the com- 
mands of God, not knowing God, forsaking God. Sellin contends 
that alongside this basic conception a more primitive idea of sin 
existed in the Old Testament, according to which a violation of 
the customs of the people, a participation in that which was not 
done in Israel, was construed as sin.1? But the references that are 
adduced in support of this view are not convincing. When Amnon 
made advances to his sister Tamar and she told him that such a 
thing ought not to be done in Israel, she was obviously referring 
to the suggested violation of the Sixth Commandment, and not 
merely to an infringement of the mores of the people.” The 





11 Hos. 11:3. 15 Deut. 32: 15, 18. 19 Sellin, l.c., p. 68. 
12 Ps, 14:1. 16 Hos. 8:14. 20 2 Sam. 13:12. 
13 Amos 9:10. 17 Jer. 2:19. 


14 ’gzqv yahbweb. 18 Jer. 32:33. 
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brothers of Dinah were incensed against Shechem “because he had en 
wrought folly in Israel in lying with Jacob’s daughter; which he: 
thing ought not to be done.” ** Certainly Shechem’s deed was not Ez 
regarded merely as a social faux pas, but rather as a sin against cal 
the Moral Law, which was all the more serious at that time because of 
Dinah was defiled by one who was uncircumcised. Laban’s state- liv 
ment to Jacob that giving the younger daughter in marriage be- 
fore the older daughter was something that was not done in his to 
country, does not at all imply that such a procedure would have At 
been sinful.” It merely shows that the practice in Mesopotamia Ik 
was to give the older daughter in marriage first, then the younger. he 
In other words, the Old Testament regards a breach of social in 
etiquette as a sin only if such a breach is also a violation of the W. 
Law of God. A 
Sin as disobedience to the will of God is also held by the Old al 
Testament to be universally prevalent among men. In his famous e" 
dedicatory address Solomon makes the all-embracing confession o! 
that there is no man who does not sin.2* The Preacher discloses y' 
the great ethical vacuum in man with the observation that “there t 
is not a just man upon the earth that doeth good and sinneth st 


not.”** The Penitential Psalms remind us that if God charged u 
men’s sins to their account, no man would be able to plead in- b 
nocence, that in the sight of God no living person can claim to be h 
just in his own right.” Job asks the searching question: “Who dl 
can bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” and then answers I 
categorically: “Not one!” °° Proverbs makes a similar point with f 
the emphatic rhetorical question: “Who can say, I have made my I 
heart clean, I am pure from my sin?” *” t 

Sin is known to the Old Testament not only as an evil that is s 
universally prevalent, but also as a powerful force that dominates 
men.** In the Lord’s warning to Cain, sin is pictured as a crouch- ¢ 
ing beast *® which is ready to spring upon its prey.®® It is natural ( 
for sin to seek to dominate man; man is bidden to break sin’s { 
dominion by ruling over it. When Jeremiah speaks of the hard- 





21 Gen. 34:7. 25 Pss, 130:3; 143:2. 29 robez. 
22 Gen. 29:26. 26 Job 14:4. 30 Gen. 4:7. 
23 1 Kings 8:46. 27 Prov. 20:9. 


24 Eccl. 7:20. 28 Cf. Sellin, l.c., p. 71. 
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ened and uncircumcised hearts of the people of Israel, he has 
hearts in mind that are controlled and held in subjection by sin.™ 
Ezekiel also sees the dominance of sin reflected in hearts which he 
calls hearts of stone. But he knows that God will break the power 
of sin, that He will give His people hearts of flesh, hearts that 
live, hearts that will be able to rule over sin.*” 

That sin is an inherited trait which is passed on from generation 
to generation is recognized in many passages of the Old Testament. 
At the time of the Flood man had become so corrupt that the 
Lord observed that “every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart is only evil continually.” ** The every, only, and continually 
imply that there is no point in man’s existence at which he is 
without sin; in other words, he comes into this world as a sinner. 
After the Flood the Lord determined not to afflict the world with 
another deluge, for, He said, “the imagination of man’s heart is 
evil from his youth.” ** Other references indicate that the entrance 
of sin into man’s life is traceable not merely to his childhood and 
youth, but to the very time of his birth. The Psalmist observes 
that “the wicked are estranged from the womb, they go astray as 
soon as they be born.” *° Job and his friend Eliphaz realize that an 
unclean person cannot produce a clean one, that anyone who is 
born of a woman cannot be righteous at his birth.*® Isaiah calls 
his people’s attention to the fact that their first father *” sinned: * 
the Lord knew that Israel was called a rebel from the womb.” 
David is keenly aware of the fact that he has been sinful not only 
from the time of his birth, but even since the moment in which 
his mother conceived him.*° Efforts have been made to show that 
this statement of David does not teach original sin, but rather 
stresses the fact that the sexual act is sinful. It is claimed that 
David’s words mean: “My mother committed a sin when she con- 
ceived and bore me.” This view, however, is untenable, because 
the Hebrew word which is translated “iniquity” ** always refers 
to a sinful state or condition, rather than to a sinful act. David 
was sinful because the mother who conceived him was in a sinful 





31 Jer. 3:17; 9:26. 35 Ps, 58:3. 39 Is. 48:8. 
82 Ezek. 11:19; 36:26. 36 Job 14:4; 15:14. 40 Ps. 51:5. 
33 Gen. 6:5. 37 Adam, not Jacob. 41 ’qwon. 


34 Gen. 8:21. 38 Js, 43:27. 
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condition and because she transmitted that sinful condition to her 
offspring. 

The Old Testament looks upon sin as an offense that is com- 
mitted primarily against God. After the idolatrous incident of the 
golden calf the Lord said to Moses: “Whosoever hath sinned 
against Me, him will I blot out of My book.” ** When Joseph 
was tempted to commit adultery with Potiphar’s wife, he answered: 
“How, then, can I do this great wickedness and sin against God?” *° 
Joseph was convinced that such a sin against the Sixth Command- 
ment, though it included an offense against his master and mistress, 
was pre-eminantly a sin against God. David committed a grievous 
sin against Uriah and Bathsheba; yet when Nathan called his at- 
tention to this, David’s first thought was: “I have sinned against 
the Lord.” ** He was so conscious of the fact that his sia was 
primarily an offense against God that he spoke of it exclusively 
as such a sin against God and said: “Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight.” * 

All people, but especially the people of God, need to be re- 
minded again and again of the manifold ways in which man’s 
disobedience against God asserts itself. The Christian will do well 
to ask himself daily whether the way of life that he is following 
is the way outlined by God, or whether it is the devious way which 
his own flesh maps out for him. Is he heeding the commands of 
God in the sense that he both listens to the Lord and also obeys 
Him, or does his allegiance frequently restrict itself to a mere 
token reception of those precepts? Is he sometimes inclined to 
live his life without too much thought about God? Does he tend 
to revert to practical atheism by carrying on as if there were no 
God, or at least as if God had no reality for him in the daily 
routine of his life? Does he perhaps go through the outward 
motions of serving God, while inwardly he has forsaken the 
Lord and turned his back to Him? Sin has lost none of its typical 
characteristics since Old Testament times! It still prevails in every 
segment of the human race, it is still a dominant force that holds 
men with an iron grip, it is still passed on from generation to 
generation in an uninterrupted chain, it is still primarily and pre- 
eminently an offense against God, whether it be listed in the First 


42 Ex, 32:33. 43 Gen. 39:9. 442 Sam. 12:13. 45 Ps. 51:4. 
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or the Second Table of the Law. Frank recognition of these truths 
will certainly move the Christian to repentance and will constrain 
him to cherish ever more highly the pardon and forgiveness which 
God accords him in Christ. 
II 
THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF SINS 


It must be recognized that the Old Testament distinguishes a 
number of categories or grades of sins.*®° This does not imply, 
however, that in the eyes of God there are some sins which He 
tolerates while other sins evoke His wrath. Inasmuch as every sin 
is chiefly a sin against God, all sins are loathsome and culpable in 
His sight. But still the Old Testament does draw sharp lines 
between a number of types of sins. Deliberate, willful sins, for 
instance, are clearly distinguished from sins that were committed 
inadvertently, by mistake. According to the law of Moses, sins 
that were committed in ignorance or weakness *’ could be forgiven 
by bringing a sacrifice unto the Lord.** Such inadvertent sins were 
clearly distinguished from deliberate sins, from sins that were com- 
mitted with uplifted hand.*® To sin with uplifted hand was the 
equivalent of sinning willfully and presumptuously. Whoever 
became guilty of such a conscious transgression was to be cut off 
from God’s people, his iniquity was to be upon him.*® Apparently 
no provision was made in the law for an atonement of such de- 
liberate sins through a sin offering™ or a trespass offering.” Yet 
it is significant that the malicious sins of David were forgiven 
not via a sacrifice, but through the direct words of absolution 
that were spoken by the prophet Nathan. It is therefore evident 
that also sins “with uplifted hand” could be forgiven by the Lord. 

The Old Testament also refers to a group of sins that are called 
concealed or hidden sins.** In Psalm 90 attention is called to the 
fact that even man’s secret sins are made manifest to the Lord.™* 
David pleads with the Lord in Psalm 19 to cleanse him from 
such secret sins.” The secret sins included not only those sins 
which were hidden from one’s fellow men, but especially the sins 





46 Cf. Sellin, J. c., p. 69. 50 Num. 15:30-31. 54 Ps, 90:8. 
47 bishgagab. 51 Cf. Leviticus 4. 55 Ps. 19:12. 
48 Num. 15:24-25; 27-28. 52 Cf. Leviticus 5. 


49 beyad ramah. 53 *glumim, nistaroth. 
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of which the individual himself was not aware, and also those 
sins of which he might have thought that they could be hidden 
from God Himself. 

References to the sins of youth in the Old Testament do not 
indicate that these are in any sense less grievous in the eyes of 
God than other sins. Humanly speaking, faults that are committed 
during the age of indiscretion may be excused on the ground that 
the individual has not developed full adult responsibility. In 
God’s sight, however, also the sins of youth are offensive and 
punishable. Job laments that the Lord holds him responsible also 
for those iniquities of which he was guilty in his youth.® David 
pleads that the Lord may not hold the sins of his earlier years in 
remembrance.” 

Heinisch points out four sins in the Old Testament that cry 
to heaven for vengeance: murder, sodomy, oppression, and with- 
holding of wages.”® After the murder of Abel, the Lord reminded 
Cain that the voice of his brother’s blood cried to the Lord in 
heaven from the ground on which it had been shed. The iniquity 
of Sodom and Gomorrah was so grievous that it cried unto heaven 
for punishment. Moses warned against afflicting a widow or 
an orphan, stating that if the case of such afflicted ones were 
brought to the Lord’s attention, He would certainly hear their 
cry." The great lawgiver also forbade depriving a poor laborer 
of his wages; if such an abused laborer cried unto the Lord, the 
Lord would hold the employer accountable for his sin.® 

The sins of insolence and pride, against which the Prophets 
inveighed, constituted an outright challenge of the Lord’s authority 
over men. Isaiah was especially vehement in his condemnation 
of the lofty looks, the pride and the haughtiness of men which, 
he warned, would be made low on the Lord’s Day.®* Job’s friend 
Eliphaz upbraided the wicked people who did not merely lift up 
their hands against their fellow men, but actually stretched out 
their hands against God and behaved themselves proudly against 





56 Job 13:26. 
57 Ps. 25:7. 


58 Jaul Heinisch, Theology of the Old Testament, English Edition by Rev. 
William Heidt, Collegeville, Minn. 1950, p. 234. 


59 Gen. 4:10. 61 Ex. 22:22-23. 63 Cf. Sellin, /. ¢., p. 69. 
80 Gen. 18:20. 62 Deut. 24:14-15. 64 Js, 2:11. 
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the Almighty.’ The contemporaries of Malachi stated that it was 
vain to serve God and that there was no profit in keeping His 
charge.** Asaph complained of the wicked who spoke loftily and 
“set their mouth against the heavens and said, How doth God 
know? and is there knowledge in the Most High?” ® Zephaniah 
predicted that the Lord would search Jerusalem with candles and 
would punish the men who were settled on their lees and said in 
their heart: “The Lord will not do good, neither will He do evil.” ® 

According to the Authorized Version, David says in Psalm 19: 
“I shall be innocent from the great transgression.” This ex- 
pression cannot refer to the so-called sin against the Holy Ghost, 
the unpardonable sin of the New Testament. In the Hebrew the 
definite article is missing in the phrase “great transgression.” “° 
David merely says that he will be free from great transgression or 
much transgression. The Old Testament, however, is not without 
reference to such a sin of top magnitude which will not be forgiven. 
A passage in Isaiah speaks of such a sin very clearly. After the 
Lord had called upon His people to repent and to return to Him, 
the people responded by eating and drinking and making merry, 
with utter disregard of the Lord’s summons. Therefore the Lord 
sent the Prophet Isaiah to them with the message: “Surely this 
iniquity shall not be purged from you till ye die, saith the Lord 
God of hosts.” “* This passage confirms the purpose for which the 
Lord sent the prophet Isaiah to the apostate majority of the people 
of Israel: By proclaiming the message of grace to them he was to 
harden and close and seal their hearts so completely that they 
would not be able to repent and believe and be saved.” 

The preceding review of Old Testament varieties of sin may 
serve as an index or a catalog which will help to identify sins 
in their various forms today. But to find in this survey an excuse 
for minimizing the gravity of the so-called lesser sins would be 
an abuse of it. The very fact that sins of inadvertence and weak- 
ness needed to be atoned by a sacrifice indicates that they, too, 
constituted a violation of God’s command. The threatened ex- 
pulsion from God’s grace of those who deliberately and inten- 





65 Job 15:25. 68 Zeph. 1:12. 71 Is, 22:14 
66 Mal. 3:14. 69 Ps, 19:13. 72 Is. 6:9-10. 
87 Ps. 73:8, 9, 11. 70 pesha’ rav. 
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tionally lifted up their hand to sin should serve as a curb on such 
gross transgressions also at the present time. Sins of which the 
author himself is not even aware or of which he was guilty during 
his younger, less responsible, years also need to be cleansed and 
forgiven. God still resists the arrogant, overbearing sinners who 
pit their puny selves against His authority and leadership. If they 
persist in their opposition and impenitence, theirs will be the lot 
of hardened Israel, which was irrevocably excluded from the Lord’s 
face. 
III 


THE CAUSE AND THE EFFECT OF SIN 


A number of Old Testament references point to the fact that 
the roots of sin are to be found in pride. If the Prophets’ de- 
nunciations of the kings of Babylon and Tyre may be applied 
typically to Satan, then their words clearly imply that pride was 
responsible for the devil’s fall. Although Isaiah directed his words 
primarily to the king of Babylon, it is reasonable to assume that 
in retrospect he also had the devil in mind when he said: “How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O day star,’* son of the morning! .. . 
Thou saidst in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt 
my throne above the stars of God! ... I will be like the Most 
High!” “* The immediate object of the words of Ezekiel was no 
doubt the king of Tyre, yet in his denunciation this Prophet may 
also have been thinking ultimately of Satan when he said: “Thou 
wast in Eden, the garden of God! .. . Thou wast perfect in thy 
ways from the day that thou wast created till unrighteousness 
was found in thee! ... Thine heart was lifted up because of thy 
beauty.” “° The serpent told Eve that by eating of the forbidden 
fruit her eyes would be opened and she would be like God.”* That 
was an appeal to her pride, a tempting offer to advance to a better 
state than the one in which she had been created. The watchword 
of the tower builders of Babel was: “Let us make us a name!” ™ 
It was this boastful attitude which prompted the Lord to intervene 
and to disperse the entire company of builders. A similar attitude 
among the contemporaries of Isaiah constrained the Prophet to 


73 Authorized Version following Vulgate: Lucifer. 
74 Ts. 14:12-14. 76 Gen. 3:5. 


75 Ezek. 28:13, 15, 17. 77 Gen. 11:4. 
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say: “The loftiness of man shall be bowed down, the haughtiness 
of men shall be made low; and the Lord alone shall be exalted 
in that day.” 

It is significant that in the Old Testament, sin is thought of 
as dwelling in man’s heart“? and his spirit,°° rather than in his 
soul.** All three of these terms are applied by the Old Testament 
to the nonphysical part of man’s personality, and yet they are 
differentiated. The nephesh is that part of man’s being to which 
such lower functions as hunger, thirst, various emotions, and the 
sexual instinct are attributed.*” Although both men and animals 
possess a nephesh, man alone was given a nephesh by the special 
inbreathing process of God. The ruach and the /ev, on the other 
hand, are the seat of man’s thinking and willing and of the moral 
and spiritual powers which are given him by God. These are also 
regarded as the seat of sin in man. David called upon the Lord 
to search his heart and its thoughts to find out if there were any 
wickedness in him.** He asked the Lord to create a new heart and 
to renew a constant spirit in him, because his old heart and spirit 
had become so corrupt by the indwelling of sin.* Jeremiah 
realized that “the heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.” *° The Mosaic Law recognized that because of its sin- 
fulness the foreskin of the human heart needed to be circumcized.*® 
The Lord also saw that the corruption at the time of the Flood was 
the direct outgrowth of the evil imagination of man’s heart.” ** 

It has been claimed that the Old Testament reverses its position 
as far as the responsibility for sin is concerned. In the Decalog, 
God threatens to visit “the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate Me.” ** 
This implies that God also holds the children responsible for the 
sins of their wicked parents. Ezekiel, on the other hand, tells his 
people that they shall no longer have occasion to quote the prov- 
erb: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” °° He adds by way of explanation that the son 
(who repents) will not be held accountable for the iniquity of 





18 Jg..2:17. 82 Cf. Sellin, J. ¢., p. 59. 86 Deut. 10:16. 
79 Jev. 83 Ps, 139:23-24. 87 Gen. 6:5. 
80 ryach. 84 Ps. 51:10. 88 Ex. 20:5; 34:7. 


51 nephesh. 85 Jer. 17:9. 89 Ezek. 18:2-3. 
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his father, that each individual will rather be responsible for his 
own sins.°° This seems to imply that the earlier dictum of Moses 
in the Decalog has been modified and amended.” But it is by 
no means to be granted that such a radical change took place in 
Old Testament theology between the time of Moses and Ezekiel. 
The situation that Ezekiel had to cope with during the Babylonian 
captivity was entirely different from the situation which con- 
fronted Moses. At the time of the Exile a pharisaical trend had 
become evident among the people; the captive Jews were unwilling 
to assume the blame themselves for the judgment which God had 
executed upon them. That is why they coined the proverb quoted 
by Ezekiel. They insisted that they were being punished inno- 
cently, that they had done nothing wrong, that God had delivered 
them into captivity because of the sins which their fathers had 
committed.” To combat this self-righteous attitude, Ezekiel stressed 
the importance of individual responsibility. It is self-evident that 
such individual responsibility for sin was already implied in every 
commandment of the Decalog. But because this responsibility was 
not being assumed during the Exile, Ezekiel placed special em- 
phasis upon it. He impressed upon his people that it was unfair 
to put all of the blame for their suffering on their fathers, that 
they themselves were also receiving the rewards of their own deeds. 
That godless children, on the other hand, were still being held 
responsible for the sins of their wicked fathers at the time of the 
Prophets is indicated in several passages. Isaiah told his people 
that the Lord would recompense their iniquities and the iniquities 
of their fathers together.°* He also spoke of preparing a slaughter 
for the children of the king of Babylon for the iniquity of their 
fathers that they might not rise up and possess the earth.” 

The Old Testament is familiar with the idea of guilt or blame 
that attaches itself to sin after it has been committed. The brothers 
of Joseph felt very keenly that God was aware of the guilt which 
they acquired when they sold Joseph into slavery.” In connection 
with the Golden Calf, Moses accused his brother Aaron and asked 
him what Israel had done to him that he brought so great a sin 





90 Ezek. 18:20. 93 Is. 65:6-7. 
91 Cf. Sellin, /. c., pp. 88—89. 94 Is. 14:21. 
92 Cf. Heinisch, J. ¢., p. 238. 95 Gen. 44:16. 
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upon them.** A number of figures are used to explain this con- 
cept of blame or guilt. David described his guilt as a heavy burden 
which was too heavy for him, which had gone over his head.*? 
The conscience of Cain also plagued him so severely that his guilt 
seemed to him like a burden that was more than he could bear.®® 
Isaiah spoke of the people who committed sin and then dragged 
their guilt behind them, whose guilt constantly tugged at them 
from behind like a cart rope that held them back. Isaiah also 
compared the people’s guilt to a wall which separated them from 
their God, which caused them to be hidden from His face so that 
He could not hear them.’ What present-day psychiatrists call a 
sense of guilt, or a guilt complex, is also clearly described in the 
Old Testament. The fact that David became aware of such a feel- 
ing of guilt after he had taken the census of his fighting men is 
indicated by the expression: “And David’s heart smote him.” *” 
David's conscience smote him in a similar way after he had cut 
off a portion of Saul’s garment while the king slept..°? When 
David tried to suppress his sense of guilt, even his bones deterior- 
ated through the inward roaring of his conscience; it seemed to him 
as if God were standing over him with a club, threatening him 
day and night; his body was completely dehydrated, deprived of 
its essential juices. His guilt-stricken conscience made him groan 
to the point of exhaustion, his restless couch was thoroughly 
drenched with tears.1 Moses also threatened those who violated 
the Lord’s commandments with an intense sensation of guilt. He 
told them that their hearts would tremble, their lives would hang 
in doubt, they would be in terror day and night, so that their one 
wish in the morning would be for the evening to come and their 
one wish in the evening would be for the morning to come.*® 
That death is the price which man has to pay for his sin is 
already stated clearly by the Lord in Paradise: “In the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.”*°° This grim truth is 
reiterated in the messages of the Prophets. Ezekiel taught that the 





96 Ex, 32:21. 102 1 Sam. 24:5. 

97 Ps. 38:4. 103 Ps, 32:3-4. 

98 Gen. 4:13. 104 Ps, 6:6, 

99 Is, 5:18. 105 Deut. 28:65-67. 
100 Js, 59:2. 106 Gen. 2:17. 
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soul that is guilty of sinning must die. Amos announced that 
all of the sinners of the Lord’s people who thought that they would 
escape the Lord’s judgment would die by the sword.’ That this 
death sentence refers not merely to physical death, but also to that 
death which separates eternally from God, is indicated by the nu- 
merous passages in the Old Testament which speak of the sinner 
being blotted out of the book of the living. David expressed the 
wish that those who oppressed him might be blotted out of the 
book of the living and not be written with the righteous." Ezekiel 
announced that the prophets who were guilty of vanity and decep- 
tion would not be written in the writing of the house of Israel.’*° 
Moses even ventured to tell the Lord that if He were not willing 
to forgive Israel’s sin, He should blot Moses out of His book 
which He had written.” 

Pride went before the fall of angels and men. Pride is still the 
very root of sin. Pride will arrogate a place for itself in man’s heart 
until it is made low on the Lord’s Day. It will therefore be readily 
understood why the Lord, when He told men what He required of 
them, gave such prominence to walking humbly with Him.’” 
The familiar prayer of the Offertory may well be used not merely 
in Sunday’s service of worship, but especially in daily communion 
with God, because men are in such constant need of having their 
heart and spirit, the seat of their sin, thoroughly purged by the 
Lord. Lest anyone deny personal responsibility for his sin on the 
ground that parental guilt was passed on to him, emphasis on both 
truths will ever be in place: children are responsible for the sins 
of their parents as well as for their own sins. A generation that 
is plagued by guilt complexes perhaps more than any other needs 
to be directed ever and anew to Him whose blood alone can purge 
away all guilt, Jesus Christ, the divine Savior. Because death is 
and always will remain the wages of sin, a dying world must be 
told the words of life: “As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from 
his way and live.'’* 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Human Will in Bondage 


and Freedom 


A Study in Luther's Distinction 
of Law and Gospel 


By F. E. MAYER 
INTRODUCTION 


UTHER’S re-discovery of the proper distinction between Law 
and Gospel may be viewed as the starting point of the Lu- 
theran Reformation. The proper distinction between these 

two doctrines is the heart and core of Lutheran theology, or in 
the words of the Formula of Concord, Art. V, “the specially bril- 
liant light which has come to us through the Reformation.” Where 
this distinction is properly observed, the Scriptures will be correctly 
explained and understood; conversely, where these two doctrines 
are mingled, the merits of Christ are obscured, and the Christian 
is robbed of his comfort. The Lutheran Reformation may be 
viewed as the same glorious victory which the Gospel herald Paul 
won over the Judaizing Law people. It is no doubt for this 
reason that Luther considered as his “dear Kaethe” St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians, in which the distinction between the Law 
and the Gospel is so clearly set forth. The Lutheran Reformation 
is in essence a continuation of the conflict between Hagar and 
Sarah, Ishmael and Isaac, the Pharisees and Christ, Paul and the 
Judaizers. And as the Gospel people have always gained the vic- 
tory over the Law people, so the Lutheran Reformation may be 
viewed as Luther's glorious victory in his encounter with the 
various Law people of his day. 

There was, first of all, his encounter with the Roman Catholic 
theologians. The issue between Luther and his Roman Catholic 
opponents has been summarized in the two German words: Be- 
gnadigung and Begnadung. For Luther the Gospel is the message 
of God’s grace in Christ which proclaims the sinner’s pardon with- 
Out any merit or worthiness on his part (Begnadigung). The 
Roman theologians held that the Gospel is in reality a series of 
“evangelical counsels.” With the aid of divine grace man is able to 
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keep these and thus make himself acceptable in God’s sight. The 
Romanists held that grace is not God’s favor for Christ’s sake, but 
a “superadded gift” which enables man to do good works (Be- 
gnadung — gratia infusa). In his controversy with this class of 
Law people, Luther was compelled to point out that Rome had 
actually changed the Gospel into a new law and thereby destroyed 
both the Law and the Gospel.. He further had to show in the 
strongest language possible that the chief office and function of the 
Law is “to reveal original sin with all its fruits and show man how 
very low his nature has fallen. ... In this way man becomes ter- 
rified, is humbled, desponds, despairs, and anxiously desires aid, but 
sees no escape. He begins to be an enemy of God and to mur- 
mur, etc.” (Smalcald Articles, Part III, Art. II, 4.) In his con- 
troversy with the Roman Law people, Luther had to give the Scrip- 
tural definition of such basic concepts as “sin,” “contrition,” “re- 
pentance,” “grace,” which he does so admirably in the Smalcald 
Articles. 


The second group of Law people whom Luther encountered were 
the Zwinglians. Zwingli considered both the Law and the Gospel 
as a revelation of God’s gracious will. He saw in the Law God’s 
guide and rule for man’s conduct, and so completely erased the 
difference between Law and Gospel that he spoke of the Law as 
“good news.” As a German Humanist he saw in the Moral Law 
an expression of God's essence; and as a fervent Swiss patriot he 
hoped to lead his nation to a higher level of morality by the 
“pleasant means” of the Law. In his opposition to such mingling 
of Law and Gospel, Luther found it necessary to show the distinc- 
tion between Law and Gospel particularly from the viewpoint that 
the Christian is a member of two realms, one of which is under 
the Law and the other under the Gospel. 


And the third group of Law people were the “enthusiasts” and 
Spiritualists of his day. They insisted that the Holy Spirit works 
directly upon the hearts of men and therefore abrogated the Law 
according to its primary function and thus eliminated the preaching 
of the Gospel. In this controversy, Luther had to show that we 
are indeed free from the Mosaic laws and regulations, but that God 


does not work conversion without means, but only through Law 
and Gospel. 
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Law and Gospel was mingled in its crassest form by the An- 
tinomians. Misunderstanding completely the freedom which the 
Christian enjoys under the Gospel, the Antinomians maintained 
that the Law dare not be preached at all in the Christian Church. 
In this controversy, Luther pointed out that the abolition of the 
Law denies the reality of sin and thereby the necessity of a Re- 
deemer. In unmistakable terms he showed that death, sin, and 
the Law always go hand in hand. 


In these controversies, Luther brought into sharp focus the dis- 
tinction between Law and Gospel, which, as he said, he had gained 
in the sweat of his brow, yes, in a bath of tensions. For him this 
matter was not an academic question, but the only answer of a 
good conscience toward God, in fact, the heart and core of his 
entire theology. And this could not be otherwise, because Luther's 
theology was existential in the true and full meaning of this word. 
He was not a philosophizing theologian who can glibly talk about 
God’s essence and attributes or to whom God is no more than an 
abstraction. Luther’s theology was born of his personal encounter 
with God. He had experienced to the full that God confronts 
man in a personal “I-Thou” relation. But Luther had learned from 
the Scriptures and his own experience that there are always two 
ways in which God confronts man and one of two conditions in 
which man encounters God. God confronts man either as the 
Lawgiver or as the Law Remover. In the former relation He de- 
mands perfect love and threatens to separate Himself from all 
transgressors. When God thus confronts man as the Lawgiver, He 
is a “hidden” God, because on account of our sins He must con- 
demn and punish us eternally. Here He is the “veiled” God, en- 
shrouded in His majesty and wrath. As the Law Remover, God 
confronts us as the loving and lovable God who has drawn us with 
the everlasting arms of His love. This is the “revealed” God of the 
Gospel. In the Law, God is Deus propter peccata damnans; in the 
Gospel, God confronts us as Deus propter Christum absolvens. 
This means that man in his relation to God is either under the 
Law or under the Gospel. To be under the Law means that we 
are debtors to the Law, servants of sin, subject to God’s wrath. 
Under the Law, God is to man a dreadful God, whom man hates 
and from whose holy presence he wishes to hide himself com- 
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pletely. To be under the Gospel, however, means to be free from 
the demands, the threats, the punishment of the Law and to run 
to, and seek refuge solely and alone in, God’s everlasting grace. 


It was Luther’s firm belief that the entire Christian doctrine will 
remain pure if this distinction between Law and Gospel is main- 
tained in every detail. It is undoubtedly true that the many theo- 
logical controversies which have divided visible Christendom may 
ultimately be traced to a mingling of Law and Gospel. It is like- 
wise true that the key to the union of divided Christendom will be 
found only in maintaining the proper distinction between these 
two Scripture truths. For this reason Luther was so concerned that 
the proper distinction between Law and Gospel should always be 
observed. At the same time he repeatedly expressed the fear that 
the teachers of the Church would deprive the Christians of the 
Gospel by mingling Law and Gospel. Man is by nature inclined 
to do this very thing, for “the Gospel is a rare guest in men’s hearts; 
the Law, however, is a star boarder in man’s heart, because by 
nature reason knows the Law.” Therefore Luther admonished his 
co-workers to strive with might and main to maintain this precious 
truth. But already in his own day he saw evidences that even the 
Church of the Reformation would not retain this article in its truth 
and purity. What Luther foresaw has been realized fully in the 
subsequent history of the Protestant Church. In fact, the entire 
history of doctrine in Protestantism can be viewed as a continuous 
mingling of Law and Gospel. The same antitheses which Luther 
encountered are still plaguing the Church today and come to the 
surface in various forms of Protestant theology. 

Here is where the great divide between Lutheranism and Calvin- 
ism is to be found. Governmental officials usually place all non- 
Roman Christian denominations into one category under the 
nondescript term “Protestants.” They are not aware of the basic 
difference which divides Protestantism into two definite camps, 
Lutheran and Reformed theology. These two theological camps are 
separated by such a deep chasm that it is impossible to bring the 
two together. Prof. J. P. Koehler states correctly: 

All the peculiarities which distinguish Calvin from Luther con- 
stitute an organic whole and, according to evangelical judgment, 
are in closer relation to Catholicism than to Lutheranism. ... It is 
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often stated that Calvinism is much more radical in its opposition 
to Rome than Lutheranism. However, Calvinism shares with 
Rome the legalistic spirit. Lutheranism is not a mediating the- 
ology between Rome and Calvinism, but stands in direct opposi- 
tion in its way of salvation to both Rome and Geneva. (Lehr- 
buch der Kirchengeschichte, par. 192.) 


In its mingling of Law and Gospel Calvinistic theology views 
the Old Testament, and to a large extent also the New Testament, 
as a codified Law which man is to observe for the greater glory of 
God. According to Calvin’s theology, the so-called third use of 
the Law is the prime function of the Law. He held that the Law 
was given to man primarily to reveal the will of God as the stand- 
ard by which man is to live. The basic question in Lutheran 
theology is: What has God done for my salvation? while the 
Calvinist asks: What must I do to the greater glory of God? Both 
go to the Bible for their answer, but the Lutheran goes to the 
Gospel, while the Calvinist finds his answer in the Law as the 
will of the sovereign God. 

The distinction between Law and Gospel is virtually obliterated 
in Arminian and Modernist theology. Observing the distinction 
between Law and Gospel, Lutheran theology places the emphasis 
upon the “justified” man. Methodist-Arminian theology and Pela- 
gianizing Modernism place the emphasis upon the “perfected” man. 
Arminian theology teaches that personal holiness is the indispens- 
able cause of salvation and therefore prescribes a way of life by 
which man is expected to attain such holiness. Modernism wishes 
to do away with the Law entirely by denying the holiness of God 
and reducing God to the Schleiermacher concept of “der liebe 
Gott,” whose loving-kindness will lead man ever onward in his 
evolutionary process until mankind ultimately reaches social per- 
fection. 

Currently the mingling of Law and Gospel has taken on a new 
form in dialectical or Barthian theology. The basic premise of all 
forms of dialectics is that a thesis and antithesis confront each other 
in an insoluble paradox; every “Yes” must have its “No” and every 
“No” its “Yes.” There is always a head-on collision between two 
absolute opposites. But, paradoxically, at the very heart of the 
Christian doctrine Barth’s dialectical principle of paradox fails to 
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function. There are no greater opposites than Law and Gospel. 
The one always excludes the other; the one is the “Yes” and the 
other is always “No.” The Law says: “Ye are all sinners”; the 
Gospel says: “That is not true; for Christ’s sake you are holy.” 
The Law says: “Cursed is every transgressor”; the Gospel says: 
“That is not true; Christ has removed the curse.” Law and Gospel 
stand in a truly dialectical relation. In Barthian theology, however, 
the dialectical tension between Law and Gospel is completely re- 
moved. Barth maintains that any revelation of the “Wholly Other” 
to finite man — even the revelation of His divine majesty and will 
—is a gracious condescension on the part of God and therefore 
“Gospel.” What Lutheranism calls the Law is the Gospel in 
Barthianism. According to Barth, God first confronts man with 
the message of the divine will, and this he calls the Gospel; then 
man responds to this encounter with God and submits to the divine 
will, and this he calls the Law. For this reason he strenuously ob- 
jects to the Lutheran term “Law and Gospel” and insists that the 
order must be inverted to read “Gospel and Law.” (Karl Barth, 
“Evangelium und Gesetz,” Theologische Existenz Heute, No. 32. 
H. Diem, “Luthers Predigt von den Zwei Reichen,” T. E. H., No. 6, 
1947.) According to Barth the “Gospel” — which in reality is the 
Law — enables man to fulfill the divine demand. Such mingling 
of Law and Gospel is disastrous. It leads man to a false security,* 
since man is left under the impression that God’s demands are also 
the enabling factor to meet these demands. Furthermore the 
Barthian mingling of Law and Gospel will at best place man into 
the position of God’s obedient slave, but not into the blessed 
Father-child relation. Thirdly, Barthianism cannot view the Gospel 
as the liberation from the Law. On the contrary, the Gospel merely 
continues, complements, and supplements the Law. The New 
Testament is merely a continuation of the Old. The Christian 
Church is still living in the Advent season, is still looking forward 
to Christmas, is still in the Old Covenant, is still under the Law, is 
still in reality the old Testament theocracy. 





* The term is here used in its basic etymological meaning, se-curitas, 
i.e., without a care. In securitas man feels safe, not because he has made the 
proper provisions for his security, but merely because of a devil-may-care at- 
titude, expressed in the colloquial phrase “I should worry,” a defense mechanism 
to cover up one’s anxiety. 
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The World Council of Churches also mingles Law and Gospel, 
as is evident particularly in the underlying principles of its social 
program. The premise on which the Church’s message on social 
problems is predicated is very largely the following: 


Since the world at large will not accept all [italics ours} of 
God's revelation, therefore the Church must at least proclaim the 
Law as the rule by which all men should live. (Ecumenical Re- 
view, 1949, No.1, p. 83 f.) 

In view of the constant mingling of Law and Gospel in modern 
Protestantism, the Lutheran Church has a tremendous obligation. 
C. F. W. Walther’s A Proper Distinction Between Law and Gospel 
is today as much as ever a tremendously relevant book, ein aktuelles 
Buch. In the Church’s witness to the unbelieving world the proper 
distinction between these two doctrines must be maintained. The 
Law must be preached without any diminution to convict men of 
sin, righteousness, and judgment. The Gospel must be preached 
without any mingling of the Law in order to give man the full 
comfort of Christ’s atoning- work. In the pastoral care of souls 
the pastor must constantly give to both Law and Gospel their 
proper place lest he lead his parishioners to a false security or to 
devilish despair. 

Scripture employs various analogies to describe the irreconcilable 
tensions between Law and Gospel, e.g., in the strife between 
Ishmael, the son of the bondwoman, and Isaac, the son of the free- 
woman (Gal. 4:21-31); the veiled face of Moses and the uncovered 
countenance of Christ (2 Cor.3:6-18); the first and the second 
Adam (Rom.5:14-21). But the proper distinction between Law 
and Gospel probably becomes evident most clearly in a study of 
the human will in bondage and in freedom. What the Scripture 
says on the bondage of the human will is the Law in its most con- 
demning character, and what Holy Writ reveals to us concerning 
the liberation of man’s will is the Gospel in its sweetest form. Here 
the irreconcilable tensions between Law and Gospel can be set 
forth in all their relevance. Luther did this in his two famous 
treatises: On the Bondage of the Will and The Liberty of the 
Christian Man. Luther himself considered The Bondage of the Will 
his greatest literary effort next to the Catechism, and his The 
Liberty of the Christian Man offers all the essentials of the Gospel 
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in their application to the Christian. These two treatises will serve 
as the basis for a practical study of the proper distinction between 
Law and Gospel. 


I 
THE MESSAGE OF THE LAW: THE BONDAGE OF THE WILL 


On the basis of Luther’s treatise Concerning the Bondage of 
the Will the message of the Law will be presented under the fol- 
lowing three headings: (1) Man’s Will in Total Bondage; (2) God 
Is the Only Free Will; (3) The Holy God Confronts the Sinner in 
His Bondage. 

1. Man’s Will in Total Bondage 


Luther believed with all his heart in the sola gratia expressed 
so well by Augustine: Gratia non est gratia ullo modo si non est 
gratia omni modo (grace is not grace in any way if it is not grace in 
every way). This brought Luther into sharp conflict with the 
official teaching of Rome that man of his own powers and his own 
free choice can do something toward his own salvation. In the 
Heidelberg Theses, published in 1518, Luther shocked the doctors 
of the Church by his bold assertion that man has no free will, 
that free will is merely an empty phrase, that in spiritual matters 
man is totally unable to do anything but to sin. The leaders of the 
Church sensed that if Luther’s views were not immediately sup- 
pressed, his doctrine on the total bondage of the will would usher 
in a Copernican revolution which would destroy the very corner- 
stone on which for a thousand years Roman Catholic theology had 
been built. But their attempts to refute Luther were in vain. After 
much persuasion by his friends the famous Humanist Erasmus of 
Rotterdam finally consented to write the Diatribe (1525) to refute 
Luther's doctrine of the bondage of the will. Erasmus defended 
the thesis that in spiritual matters we must ascribe as much as 
possible to God and at the same time as much as possible to man. 
He maintained that man possesses the capacity and ability to choose 
whether or not he will accept God’s grace (facultas se applicandi ad 
gratiam). Erasmus stated that there are two causes of man’s salva- 
tion, “God’s grace” as the chief cause and man’s free will as the 
secondary cause. Erasmus defined free will as the choice between 
good and evil. That definition may apply in the field of philosophy. 
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In theology, however, free will is the spontaneous, cheerful, uncon- 
ditioned choice of that which is pleasing to God, never a choice 
between the service of God and of sin. By bringing his philosophy 
into the arena of theology Erasmus had completely mingled Law 
and Gospel, so that both had lost their meaning and significance. 

Luther was shocked when he read the Diatribe, for he recognized 
immediately that the very heart of the Christian theology was at 
stake. In defense of the Gospel, Luther answered Erasmus in the 
famous treatise De Servo Arbitrio, a masterpiece of literary style 
and argumentation and one of the Reformer’s most heroic deeds. 

It is true that in this treatise Luther makes statements which 
are extremely painful and distasteful, yes, even offensive, to many 
theologians and laymen. Criticisms against Luther’s treatise usually 
come from one of two sources. The philosopher claims that Lu- 
ther’s philosophical arguments for the total bondage of the will 
are untenable in the light of logic and philosophy. True, in this 
treatise Luther at times seems to resort to philosophy. But he does 
so only to meet his opponent, who was operating exclusively with 
reason and philosophy. But Luther is never a philosopher, he is 
always the theologian, and he always remained in this sphere. 
Somewhere he states that for the lawyer a person is one who pos- 
sesses property; for the physician a person is one who is sick; for 
the theologian a person is one who is guilty of sin, separated from 
God, and in need of forgiveness. When Luther therefore makes 
such challenging statements as seem to border on metaphysical 
determinism and Oriental fatalism, he does so only in the interest 
of his theology. His treatise is not a philosophical dissertation, and 
Dame Reason has no part in the discussion of the bondage of the 
will from the theologian’s viewpoint. The doctrine of the bondage 
of the will, being essentially the message of the divine Law, is an 
offense to reason and philosophy. 

The legalistic theologian rejects Luther’s treatise 22 toto because 
he has not experienced the majesty of God in the thunder of Mount 
Sinai nor his own utter helplessness in spiritual matters. Luther’s 
treatise grew out of his twofold experience —his own helpless 
and hopeless condition and the all-embracing mercy of God. In 
the conclusion, Luther summarizes the purpose of De Servo Arbitrio 
as follows: 
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If we believe that it is true that God has foreordained and 
predestined everything in eternity and that this foreknowledge 
of God cannot falter nor be interfered with; if we believe that 
nothing happens except through God’s will, as even reason must 
confess, then also reason must recognize that there is no free will, 


neither in men nor in angels nor in any creature of heaven and . 
earth. Furthermore, if we believe that Satan is the prince of the d 
world who attacks the kingdom of Christ and who will not release 

men whom he holds in bondage except through the power of the . 
Holy Spirit, then it is furthermore evident that there can be no I 
free will. Furthermore, if we believe that we have inherited v 
original sin from Adam, which has completely corrupted us so d 
that it is also a tremendous burden on Christians, then it is very Cc 
apparent that one who does not have the Holy Spirit has ab- V 
solutely no powers of himself to turn to good. There is in man 7 
nothing but evil lust and inclination toward that which is evil. is 
Furthermore, if the Jews who sought with all their powers to find r 
righteousness only fell the more deeply into sin and blindness; and 

the heathen without any merit on their part received righteous- : 
ness: then it is established not only in Scripture, but also in ex- ‘ 
perience that man without the grace of God is unable to do any- ; 
thing except that which is evil. In summary, if we believe that , 


Christ has redeemed man by His precious blood, then we must 
confess that he is totally lost in sin, otherwise Christ would be of 
no need; then Christ would be the Redeemer only partially, and 
that would be blasphemy and sacrilege. (St. Louis XVIII: 1966 ff. ) 


Man’s spiritual bondage can probably be set forth best by em- 
phasizing two facts: (a) By nature man is spiritually blind and 
dead, and (b) by nature man is a slave of tyrannical powers. 
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a. The Scriptures teach in unmistakable terms that man is spir- 
itually blind and unable to “see” and understand God's will. The 
Formula of Concord states: 


Although man’s reason or natural intellect indeed has still a 
dim spark of the knowledge that there is a God, as also of the 
doctrine of the Law, Rom. 1:19 ff., yet it is so ignorant, blind, and 
perverted that when even the most ingenious and learned men 
upon earth read or hear the Gospel of the Son of God and the 
promise of eternal salvation, they cannot from their own powers 
perceive, apprehend, understand, or believe and regard it as true, 
but the more diligence and earnestness they employ, wishing to 
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comprehend these spiritual things with their reason, the less they 
understand or believe, and before they become enlightened and 
are taught by the Holy Ghost, they regard all this only as foolish- 
ness or fictions. (Triglot, p. 883.) 


Man is also blind to his own sin. He cannot understand the true 
nature of his sin, nor the justice of God’s judgment over sin. He 
draws the “veil of Moses” over his face lest he see the strict de- 
mands of God’s Law and his total inability to ascend the scale that — 
leads to God. Since he does not know God’s Law nor his own 
wickedness, the Cross of Christ is foolishness to him. Either he 
denies the death of Christ entirely, or he develops his own theory 
concerning Christ’s redemptive work. He is offended at anything 
which would rob him of his highest treasure, his own righteousness. 
This means, as Luther says, that in spiritual matters natural man 
is like a pillar of salt, like Lot’s wife, like a dead image which has 
neither eyes nor mouth, neither heart nor emotion. 

Natural man is also spiritually dead. Spiritual death, like phys- 
ical death, is not merely a quiescent or a negative state. There is 
a positive side to death, the activity of decomposition. Spiritual 
death is man’s violent, willful, hostile resistance to God and His 
holy Word. Fully in accord with Luther’s Schwabach and Marburg 
Articles, the Augustana describes original sin as both lack of the 
fear of God and as concupiscence. In the Smalcald Articles Luther 
calls original sin the capital sin (Hauptsuende), the source and 
fountain of all other sins. In the Synodical Catechism original sin 
is described as the complete lack of concreated righteousness and 
the constant inclination toward evil. The dogmatical distinction 
between original and actual sin dare never create the impression that 
while original sin is serious, actual sin is the real sin. The two 
ecclesiastical terms “original” and “actual” serve only to point to 
the origin and to the outward manifestation of sin. In both in- 
stances sin is the complete lack of fear and love toward God and 
rebellion against God. 

Sin as rebellion against God leaves absolutely no room for free 
will in spiritual matters. Man cannot choose the good, because 
his entire being is in rebellion against God. Only he who does not 
know the true character of sin can claim freedom for man, even the 
smallest fraction of freedom. In fact, the very claim for some free- 
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dom is in the judgment of the divine Law man’s bondage. Man is 
in bondage because of his rebellion against God, and this bondage 
drives him to greater rebellion. For what is the true nature of sin 
but egocentricity, eccentricity (ex-centric), and self-worship, or 
autolatria? In relation to God, man’s self-love manifests itself as 
rebellion and unbelief; and in relation to the neighbor as loveless- 
ness, as St. Paul says 2 Tim.3:2. In his bondage, man has only 
_one focus of interest: his own glory, his own well-being; he seeks 
the ultimate goal of life in his own earthly bliss, expressed ade- 
quately in the German word Weltseligkeit. But man’s egocentricity 
is nothing short of hatred toward God and, in the final analysis, an 
attempted deicide. For this reason man’s bondage dare not be 
viewed lightly. The depth and wickedness of our rebellion against 
God can be judged solely in the light of the greatness of Him 
against whom man has sinned. The guilt of our bondage cannot 
be fathomed as we compare ourselves with others nor even with 
Satan’s wickedness. The guilt of our bondage is infinite because in 
this bondage we have sinned against the Infinite. (Cp. the many 
quotations from Luther on this point in Theo. Harnack, Luthers 
Theologie, 1927, Vol.I, 204, and especially Luther's exposition 
of Psalm 90.) 

In his bondage, man refuses to see sin in its true nature, both 
as a complete lack of the desire and the ability to seek God and 
as a constant and total rebellion against God. That is only another 
phase of man’s bondage, that he fails to see that he is completely 
and eternally separated from God. The only word which comes 
to us from hell is the rich man’s emphatic “No.” This is symbolic 
of the eternal opposition of man’s will to God’s will. The human 
heart is desperately wicked, and unless it is liberated from its bond- 
age by the grace of God, it remains in its hostility against God 
throughout eternity. 

Erasmus and all free-will advocates are offended at this. They 
want to leave at least a spark of good in man. Luther and the 
Lutheran Confessions, however, declare on the basis of Scripture, 
that man has no free will in spiritual matters, and is unable to do 
. anything toward his conversion, “either wholly, or half, or in any, 
even the least or most inconsiderable, part” (Formula of Concord, 
Art. II, 7). The Scriptural doctrine of the bondage of the will is 
Law in all its pointedness and sharpness. 
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b. By nature man is in the slavery and bondage of the world’s 
greatest tyrants, the Law, sin, Satan, and death. The Law, with 
its demands, threats, and curses, exercises an indescribably dreadful 
tyranny. The Law is unrelenting in its demands. From the moment 
of our birth the Law stands over us as the cruel taskmaster in a 
slave-labor camp demanding the impossible of man. And because 
man fails utterly to meet the demands, the Law imposes penalties 
which are beyond human endurance. There is no way of escape 
from the slave-labor camp. Man knows and feels something of 
the tyranny which the Law exercises over him, but is completely 
unable to break the shackles which the Law has put upon him, and 
thus the Law can produce in man nothing but sin (Rom.7:7). The 
more man realizes the demands and the punishments of the Law, 
the more he rebels against doing the things which the Law de- 
mands. 

Thus sin is the second tyrant who rules over man. This 
tyrannical power is indescribably cruel, because sin at first ap- 
proaches man in a most appealing form. But no sooner has it 
gained entrance, it shows itself in all its hideousness, and what is 
still worse, it so completely enmeshes man in its clutches that man 
cannot extricate himself. But worst of all, sin becomes such a 
“habit” that man loves his own sin and delights in seeing others 
tyrannized by their sin. In fact, the fundamental sin is the love 
of sin. 

And through our sin we have become the abject slaves of 
Satan. As the “god of this world” and the declared enemy of 
God he exercises his satanic tyranny over men. Luther states: 

Men who are under the god of this world, that is, the devil, can 
only do what the mighty conqueror prompts them to do, so that 
all their thoughts and actions are sinful and under the domain of 
the devil. If man were coerced to do that which is wrong, then 
he would not will it at all, for how can one will if one is coerced 
to do something. When the Holy Spirit takes possession of a heart, 
then the Christian spontaneously and willingly does what the 
Spirit of God prompts him to do. Man is like a saddle horse. 
If the devil sits in the saddle, the horse will go as the devil 
directs it. If God is in the saddle, man will run as God graciously 
determines. (St. Louis XVIII:1717 ff.) 


Man’s last tyrant is death. Some men have attempted to escape 
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the tyranny of death by claiming that death is extinction and an- 
nihilation. Death, however, is an “eternal dying.” Our life is 
a Bataan death march. In the moment of our birth we have en- 
tered upon a journey which leads to death; not to death as an end, 
but to that dreadful condition “where their worm dieth not and 
their fire is not extinguished.” The end of our years will not bring 
about the transition from one life to another. Death under the 
tyranny of the Law is the very opposite of life, it is the complete 
and eternal separation from life and from the Author of life. 
Death is the state in which man cannot live and cannot die. Death 
is too serious a matter ever to jest about it, and no one who realizes 
the terrible tyranny of death will ever glibly speak of his or some- 
one else’s death. 


And to make matters still worse, man is fully responsible for 
this condition. By His almighty Word, God calls us into life, and 
with His creative voice He places into our hands the weapon with 
which we rebel against God. In our rebellion, God calls us to 
account and tells us that it is entirely our own fault. Thus the 
holy and righteous God confronts man, who has willingly and by 
his own choice subjected himself to the tyranny of the Law, sin, 
death, and the devil. (W. Elert, Der christliche Glaube, p. 189.) 


Man is conscious of his guilt. The hidden God has revealed His 
wrath from heaven. His mighty works, such as the destruction 
of Sybaris, Sodom and Gomorrah, Jerusalem, the terrible destruc- 
tion in Europe, the recurring catastrophes throughout the world, 
and the final Judgment are a revelation of His judgment. And 
man knows that he is guilty, for man has a conscience. This con- 
science becomes the point of contact by which the majestic God 
confronts the sinner in his total incapacity to do that which is good 
and in his total bondage under the tyrants that rule him. The 
Barthian theology, which would erase in man this knowledge of 
responsibility to God, has no place in Scriptural and Lutheran 
theology. The bondage of the will under sin, total depravity, death, 
the condemnation of the Law, and man’s sole responsibility for this 
condition is the first phase of the Law’s message to man, and this 
message is indeed dreadful, for it will stop every mouth and make 
all the world guilty before God (Rom.3:19). This will be the 
burden of our discussion in the next section. 
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2. God in His Majesty Is the Only Free Will* 


God in His majesty is the only Free Will. This high and lofty 
concept is expressed in the Scriptural term “the holiness of God.” 
The basic meaning of “holy” in the Old Testament (qadosh) 
denotes complete separateness, absolute transcendence, awefulness. 
There is no standard by which man can judge God. God requires 
nothing either within Himself or outside of Himself for His own 
perfection. There are no latent possibilities in God whose develop- 
ment would add to His own perfection. All of God’s attributes 
are absolute; they are outside the realm of comparison, e. g., God’s 
omnipotence is not a power greater than some other power. It is 
absolute, in a class by itself, infinite. In His majesty and holiness 
God is removed from any cause outside Himself and is perfectly 
free to do as He wills. There is an unbridgeable chasm between 
God and man, the Creator and the creature. 

Man has always attempted to erase the difference between the 
absolute God and himself by bringing God down to his own level. 
In His absolute transcendence Ged appears to man as a capricious 
God, who in Oriental despotism does as He pleases. Omar 
Khayyam expresses this sacrilegious view of God as follows: 

Impotent pieces of a game He plays 

Upon this chessboard of nights and days; 

Hither and thither moves and checks and slays, 

And one by one back in the closet He lays. 
On the other hand, man endeavors to elevate himself to the level 
of his own preconceived idea of God. This is the case in all forms 
of paganism and in all systems of pantheism, exemplified in the 
theology of some Modernists who view man as a potential god, or 
in the various forms of New Thought. 





* Luther often speaks of the “hidden” God, Deus absconditus. It seems that 
Luther uses this term rather loosely. Sometimes the “hidden” God is for 
him the absolutely transcendent God, who is entirely outside our knowledge 
and experience. Our human language is so inadequate at this point that it is 
impossible to find an adequate term to describe God in His transcendence. The 
closest we can come to this description of God is in the term “the secret God”; 
the Latin Deus nudus is probably more adequate. This is the “veiled” God, 
whom even the angels cannot behold. This will be discussed under point 2. 
Luther, however, uses the term Deus absconditus also when he speaks of God 
as revealing Himself in the Law. Luther states repeatedly that when God con- 
fronts man with the demands and threats of the Law, He hides behind a mask 
and does not show His open countenance. This will be the central thought 
in point 3. 
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The holiness of God as complete transcendence implies naturally 
also God’s absolute sinlessness. Scripture nowhere attempts to 
prove the holiness of God, but states categorically: “The Lord is 
holy in all His works” (Ps. 145:17). God is holy because He is as 
He wills to be. He fixed His own standard and norm for His ac- 
tions. Every divine act is holy because God has willed it. To charge 
God with capricious or even sinful actions is a denial of God 
Himself. The will of God is always a holy will. 

By ascribing holiness to Himself, God has put Himself com- 
pletely outside our experience, and whatsoever is not revealed con- 
cerning God is “off limits” for us. This must be kept in mind in 
a discussion of Luther’s presentation of the “hidden” God, the God 
who alone is a Free Will. Erasmus apparently wanted to maintain 
this, for he said that it would be presumptuous to speak of the 
hidden God. But his purpose in avoiding the discussion was in the 
interest of his pet idea, that man is not entirely dependent on God, 
but in his alleged freedom is able to do something toward his own 
salvation. Luther, however, maintained that it was necessary to 
concern ourselves also with the sovereign God, the “unknown” and 
the “hidden” God, the Cause of everything. As the farmer must 
know his land in order to cultivate it properly, so we must occupy 
ourselves also with the “hidden” God, in order that we may learn 
that in our total impotence we are indebted to God for everything. 
(St. Louis, XVIII: 1687—1689.) But Luther warns very earnestly 
against attempting to understand or to explain this “hidden” God. 
He distinguishes sharply between the “God who has revealed Him- 
self” in His Word and the God “who is not revealed.” In His 
Word, God has revealed Himself to us as the God who has bound 
Himself by His threats and promises, and He is under necessity to 
fulfill these. But as the “hidden God” He is free of every necessity, 
He is above all things, His ways and judgments are inscrutable, 
Rom. 11:33. According to His revealed will God seeks the salva- 
tion of all men; according to His inscrutable will He wills the 
death of the sinner. Human reason attempts to solve the apparent 
conflict between the revealed and the hidden God. But Luther re- 
minds us that God in His majesty has drawn a veil over His face 
and that no man dare investigate the hidden and inscrutable will 
of God. Luther’s maxim was: What is above us is of no concern 
to us; we are to concern ourselves only with the God who has 
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revealed Himself in His Word. But proud and arrogant Dame 
Reason seeks to pry into the secrets where reason has no business, 
and at the same time she spurns those truths which God has so 
clearly revealed for our salvation. Reason wants to speculate about 
God’s absolute majesty but refuses to accept God’s revelation in 
Christ Jesus. The natural man, and too often the Christian, is in- 
trigued by philosophy and finds no delight in theology. In his 
vaunted wisdom the natural man accepts Isaac Newton’s principle: 
What cannot be understood is no object of faith. In his witness the 
Christian often finds himself completely stymied, because natural 
man can operate only in the realm of philosophy, and the wisdom 
of God’s being and actions is foolishness to him. 

Luther was a theologian, and that means that he saw himself 
constantly in a personal relation to God. God had confronted him, 
and in this personal encounter with God he had learned in deep 
humility that God is absolute, majestic, transcendent. In this en- 
counter with the “hidden” God, Luther had learned that he — 
Martin Luther — had no free will, for God in His transcendence 
and majesty is the only Free Will. He had learned in true humility 
that everything, especially his salvation, comes solely from God. 
He states: 

Man cannot know himself truly nor correctly humble himself 
unless he knows that all his works, ability, preparation, will or 
good intentions are entirely in vain. He must learn to know that 
his salvation comes entirely from God’s help alone. Only he who 
has learned that all our salvation is in the hand and will of God 
will totally despair of his own ability and powers; he will not seek 
to find his own works with which he might please God. He only 
awaits how God will work in him. For this reason it is necessary 
to teach what Scripture tells of God’s majesty so that the elect may 
truly humble themselves before God, learn their complete im- 
potence, and thus be saved. Others who despise such humility are 
opposed to teaching men that they are nothing in the sight of 
God. They desire that we leave for man a free will. However, 
secretly they think so highly of themselves and of their good 
works that they go counter to the free grace of God. (St. Louis 
XVIII:1715, cp. 1689.) 


In support of the revealed truth that God is absolutely sovereign 
and man totally impotent, Luther takes up six points. 
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a. The majesty of God in His transcendence teaches us that “all 
things which we do, although they seem to us to be done acci- 
dentally, are really done necessarily and immutably if thou lookest 
upon the will of God” (St. Louis, XVIII: 1692). 

With this Luther does not mean to say that we must become 
fatalists and stoically say: “What is the use? for what is to happen 
will happen.” Nor does Luther mean to imply that man’s will 
does not act at all. Of course, man wills; man never acts by co- 
ercion and by force. Luther does not deny that man has the ability 
to will. On the contrary, he points out that the human will never 
acts under coercion, but with joy and delight does those things 
which his will prompts him to do. Even though a man is forced 
externally to do something contrary to his will, internally he op- 
poses him who interferes with his will. This is true of the un- 
believer who loves and wills his sin. The more his sin is rebuked, 
the more he persists in sin. He is determined to pursue his life of 
sin. Nor does the Christian act under coercion. His new will de- 
lights in the works he does, and he does them cheerfully and will- 
ingly, even though all the devils and the gates of hell oppose him. 
As fire becomes the greater the more the wind blows against it, so 
the Christians and the martyrs stand as a firm wall when someone 
forces them to act contrary to their new will. Luther points out 
furthermore that of all creatures only man is so constituted that 
his will yields willingly to the influence of another’s will. Luther 
finally maintains that to a certain extent man has a free will in all 
those things that are subject to reason. Man is no “Charlie Mc- 
Carthy.” 

However, the point at issue between Luther and Erasmus was 
the question whether or not man has by nature the ability of his 
Own powers to turn to God. In this connection Luther states most 
emphatically that all things are done necessarily and immutably 
from the viewpoint of God. As God looks upon man, and as we 
must see ourselves in our relation to God, there is no free will what- 
soever in man. On the contrary, man is bound to think, say, and 
do what God has foreknown and has willed. Man is not the maker 
of his own destiny, the captain of his soul, under the viewpoint 
of God’s immutable knowledge and will. Let us consider for a 
moment what a free will implies. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that in a theological discussion the term “free will” is not 
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the choice between good and evil. To be really free, unconditioned, 
absolute, completely independent, a will must be outside and above 
every law; above every physical law, such as the laws of cause and 
effect, time and space; above every moral law, such as that a good 
deed will be rewarded and an evil deed be punished. No man has 
a free will. Even in the purely philosophical realm there is no 
free will, for everyone’s will is conditioned by such a relatively 
minor matter as his environment. 

There is only one free will, and that is God Himself. When 
Luther speaks of the “hidden” God, who is outside and above 
every law, his sole purpose is to refute with incontrovertible evi- 
dence the philosopher’s claim that man can do something toward 
his own salvation. In this deeply theological interest he states that 
God, that all the divine attributes, are “all will.” It is God’s very 
being to will. From one viewpoint God’s will is God’s essential 
omnipotence, and whatever happens occurs because and as God has 
willed. (Strictly speaking, the use of the past tense is anthro- 
pomorphic.) If this were not true, says Luther, we could not trust 
God’s promises. To say that something happens “accidentally” is 
the highest form of unbelief and wickedness, essentially, the denial 
of God. 

b. Luther progresses in his argumentation. Whatever God fore- 
knows and wills must so happen as He foreknows and wills it. 
This lies in the very nature of God. God does not take a vacation 
or attend a banquet like Homer’s gods. God is a “restless actor” 
who is constantly at work in all His creatures. As God He cannot 
do otherwise. God is unchangeable: His will cannot change. God 
is in His very being divine Omnipotence; His will can never rest. 
God is divine Knowledge, Love, Righteousness: they are eternal, 
unchangeable, always at work. If God were to surrender anything 
of that which belongs to His nature, He would no longer be God. 
If we could fathom God in His being and will, He would no longer 
be the “Holy One,” the Absolute. 

God has condescended to our level and permits us to speak of 
Him in the frame of our references. Thus Scripture presents God 
as dealing with reprobate sinners according to a “consequent” will, 
which is predicated on the following temporal sequence of events: 
God wills the salvation of all; man rejects the Gospel; God wills 
the reprobation. However, we must maintain that in His essential 
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being there is no sequence of time or sequence of wills in God. 
This is indeed the hidden God, whose majesty we can at best only 
adore and worship. 


c. In order to eliminate the last vestige of free will, Luther main- 
tains that every act of man is done by necessity, that nothing hap- 
pens accidentally. The philosophers distinguish between a logical 
necessity and a conditional necessity, that is to say, we must dis- 
tinguish between a mecessary connection of cause and effect and a 
conditional necessity, which arises from changeable causes; e. g., 
a person must necessarily die if he has taken poison; however, he 
can take a remedy which will make him expel the poison, and so 
there is no absolute necessity. However, in the theological interest 
of sola gratia, Luther argues that the foreknowledge of God re- 
quires necessarily that a thing must so happen as God has fore- 
known it and that there is no free will to change or modify God’s 
prescience. (St. Louis, XVIII:1692 f., 1717 ff.) 


This raises a tremendous problem for the Christian’s faith. 
Judas sins by necessity, and yet his betrayal of the Lord is not done 
by coercion, but, as Luther points out, by a necessity of immutability, 
for the will of man wills—and wills willingly — what it does. 
However, his will is so depraved that he can will only what is con- 
trary to the will of God. True, God is the Author who supplied 
Judas with the initiative and power to act. But God does not 
thereby become the cause of Judas’ sin. Judas remained fully 
responsible for his betrayal of the Lord. As the carpenter is unable 
to do a good piece of work with a dull ax or saw, so God’s activity 
in Judas— who is wicked and wants to be wicked — results in 
Judas’ sin. To be at once under total bondage and full responsibility 
presents an insoluble problem. Take the case of God’s hardening 
Pharaoh’s heart. There is no free will in Pharaoh, for God works 
all in all. Pharaoh’s will is alienated from God. But Pharaoh still 
has a will, he is a responsible being, and God is still the Creator, 
who works in Pharaoh as well as in all other creatures. But — 
and that is Luther’s contention — God works in Pharaoh as He 
finds him. In Pharaoh’s hardening God’s continued activity comes 
to the surface. Though man has separated himself from God, God 
cannot and will not abdicate His omnipotent activity. This results 
in man’s open rebellion and in God’s hardening. The more Moses 
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admonishes Pharaoh, the more hardened he becomes. The almighty 
Creator confronts him with His Word, which is contrary to his 
nature, and he is driven as though he were possessed of the devil. 
(St. Louis, XVIII:1839.) The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart is in 
the final analysis nothing different from what goes on in every 
unbeliever. The only difference is that in Pharaoh’s case the op- 
position to God becomes more violent and God’s activity in the 
reprobate more patent. It should be added that from our viewpoint 
Pharaoh hardened his heart before God hardened his heart. How- 
ever, from the viewpoint of God, God foreknows and wills the 
hardening of Pharaoh. (St. Louis, XVIII:1834. ) 

The philosopher can never accept this. Christians must be will- 
ing to follow Luther, who left the problem of sin and evil unsolved 
and is satisfied to let this stand as a divine mystery. It is not Bib- 
lical and therefore not legitimate to ask why God deals with man 
as He does; why the Divine Majesty does not remove the vicious- 
ness of our will. Luther advises the Christian to refer all such 
questions to Satan, who can ask God for an answer. (St. Louis, 
V:772.) The Christian is content to know that God so wills; he 
reveres this will, loves it, and adores it. He knows that the creature 
cannot put the sovereign Creator into his pocket. Luther’s sole con- 
cern was to confess with St. Paul: “I am what I am by the grace 
of God, and the grace of God has not been in vain in me.” 

d. Reason asks: Why did God permit sin to enter the world? 
How can God hold us accountable for Adam’s sin? Why does God 
not improve the instrument on which He is working? The soci- 
ologist seeks to find the answer in the biological and social solidarity 
of the human race, and the deterministic philosopher in an alleged 
inherent and concreated wickedness in man. The fact is that we 
are at a loss to answer these questions. These problems belong to 
the secret of His majesty. We are to adore the mysteries of God's 
ways and find in them an occasion to exercise our faith, just as 
the dog sharpens his teeth by chewing leather. According to Luther 
the very essence of faith is such that it occupies itself with para- 
doxes. It is necessary that everything which is believed is hidden, 
and nothing can be hidden more deeply than that which is the 
direct opposite of what appears to be the case. 


e. The free-will advocates argue: Since God has given His com- 
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mandments to do good and to turn to Him, it must be within the I 
power of man, at least in part, to turn to God. Luther answers 
in brief: It would be ridiculous to advise a traveler: “You are ( 
standing at the crossroads, and you have the choice to go whichever \ 
way you want, but only one way is open to you.” The fact that } 
God has given commandments which man is unable to fulfill does | 
not prove that man has a free will. On the contrary, it teaches that 
man has no free will at all and that he lives by grace alone. 


f. It is frequently stated that Luther was a determinist and that 
his doctrine of the total bondage of the will places the responsibility 
for man’s damnation as well as his salvation exclusively upon God. 
The concept determinism, however, is not in the vocabulary of a 
true theologian. Like Luther he distinguishes between the 
“preached” God, the God revealed in His Son and proclaimed in 
the Gospel, and the “unpreached” God, the God of majesty. This 
“unpreached God” does not reveal His true attitude toward poor 
miserable sinners. In His majesty God neither deplores nor 
abolishes death. However, we are to concern ourselves only with 
the God who has sworn by Himself that He does not desire the 
death of the wicked. The determinist endeavors to find a synthesis 
between the “hidden” and the “revealed” God, mingles Law and 
Gospel, and finally teaches a double election. He forgets that the 
question: Why are some elect and others not? is not Biblical and 
therefore neither theological nor legitimate. We have no business 
asking such a question. The “preached” God has decreed from all 
eternity to redeem me in Christ, call me through the Gospel, pre- 
serve me in faith through the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
ultimately to glorify me. The will of the “unpreached” God is none 
of my concern, is not the object of my faith. The attempt to in- 
vestigate God’s being is the height of human presumption. 

According to the Gospel, God does not will the sinner’s death; 
according to His inscrutable will, the Law, He does will it. But 
we are not to inquire as to the content and the basic character of 
this hidden will, nor dare we ask how it is related to God’s revealed 
will, nor are we to reconcile these two wills. It is enough for us 
to know that there is such an inscrutable God and to abide by the 
maxim: “What is above us is no concern of ours.” 

But why should Christians concern themselves with God’s 
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majesty and transcendence? Is this not a purely academic question 
with little or no significance for the Christian? Scripture reveals 
the fact of God’s transcendence to lay man low, to set forth the 
unbridgeable gulf between the holy, transcendent God and sinful, 
finite man, to bring into the sharpest possible focus the complete 
bondage of man. In short, the majesty of God is the message of 
the Law in the holiness of its demands and the righteousness of its 
threats. And this is the burden of the next section. 


3. The God of Absolute Freedom Confronts Man 
in His Total Bondage 


God does not dwell in some air castle, in some fool’s paradise. 
In His holy Law He confronts man. And in the resultant encounter 
the sinner meets the God of absolute holiness and righteousness, 
eternal omniscience and omnipotence, who searches the innermost 
recesses of men’s hearts. In this encounter God’s majesty confronts 
the sinner as holy wrath. 

Modern theologians are today taking cognizance of the fact that 
the Scriptures speak of God’s wrath. The recent catastrophes have 
taught this lesson. At the same time the Scriptures endeavor to 
maintain the eternal love of God. Instead of observing the sharp 
antithesis between the wrath of God as revealed in the Law and 
the love of God as revealed in Christ, many theologians endeavor 
to find a synthesis and to establish an unholy alliance between 
God’s wrath and His love. They maintain that every judgment of 
God reveals God’s love; that God’s every “No” to the sinner always 
implies a “Yes”; and that ultimately God’s love will gain the 
victory even over the damned in hell. (Cp. P. Althaus, Christliche 
Wahrheit, Il, 163 ff.; 489 ff.; K. Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, Il, 
2, 325, 464 ff., 528). This is a dreadful mingling of Law and 
Gospel: the Law loses its eternally condemning character, and the 
sinner is given a false security, a godless securitas; the Gospel loses 
its essential character as the all-sufficient sacrifice of the God-Man 
Jesus Christ. 

The message of God’s wrath as an eternal, infinite, omnipotent, 
holy wrath always has been an offense to man. No theologian since 
the days of the Apostles has set forth the wrath of God so existen- 
tially as Luther, because he observed the proper distinction between 


the Law and the Gospel. Under the Gospel he can say: “There is 
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no wrath of God. Whoever imagines that God hates has invented 
an idol and makes the devil his God, for the devil hates from the 
beginning.” But from the viewpoint of the Law he exclaims: 
“O dreadful and righteous Judge, how mysterious and terrible 
{gar greulich} are Thy judgments! How secure is Pharaoh until 
the Red Sea drowns him, not realizing that his security is in reality 
God’s wrath!” (WA 10, II, 57.) Luther took God’s wrath 
seriously. He saw it as holy wrath, entirely different from man’s 
wrath, which is evil and vindictive. That is the way the devil hates, 
and to ascribe such devil’s hatred to God is blasphemy. 

God’s wrath against sin and the sinner is an offense only to those 
who deny the very nature and essence of God and the true character 
of sin. Luther points out that sin is in diametrical opposition to 
God and that the sinner is the object of God’s wrath (Eph. 2:3; 
Rom. 5:10).* It is therefore false to say that God’s wrath is only 
a veiled manifestation of His love. God's righteousness is such that 
in His relation to the sinner God is the jealous and the angry God. 
In fact, righteousness and God’s wrath are almost synonymous 
terms. Sin is hostility toward God’s righteousness and toward God 
Himself, and God’s righteousness cannot condone sin nor love the 
sinner. God loves righteousness, and therefore His very nature is 
hatred of everything which is contrary to righteousness. Nor is 
God’s righteousness ever a quiescent attitude. God is always active, 
never an idle spectator; He wills that which is good and is actively 
opposed to him who wills sin. The wrath of God is no light thing 
like the wrath of man, for God has kindled a fire in the hearts 
of men which shali burn forever (Jer.17:4). This is proclaimed 
most clearly in the words of Moses: “We are consumed by Thine 
anger, and by Thy wrath are we troubled” (Ps.90:7). Moses stands 
at the end of the long journey from Mount Sinai to Mount Nebo. 
In retrospect he beholds the countless skeletons of his people who 
had been consumed by God’s anger. God’s wrath was the cause of 
this tremendous dying. In the exposition of this Psalm, Luther 
points out that the death of man is incomprehensibly more dreadful 
than that of animals. Animals die because of God’s ordinance; 
man dies as a result of God’s wrath. In the midst of life we are 





* Many commentators take é¢x$eoi as an adjective, not as a noun, and trans- 
late: while we were hateful, sc., to God. 
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constantly surrounded by death. Death is a most unnatural thing, 
because it is a sign of God’s wrath. Death is not a biological 
necessity, as the divine healers and liberal theologians maintain. 
Death comes because God turns man to destruction and says: 
Return, ye children of men! Luther comments as follows: 

Is this not a terrible statement? The wrath of God is so dread- 
fully great that man must die of God’s wrath; man, the most noble 
of all the creatures, man who is subject neither to angels nor to 
devils, but to God’s majesty alone, is appointed by God’s wrath 
unto destruction. That which was intended for life is now dedi- 


cated to death, and all because of God’s wrath. (Comment on 
Ps. 90:7.) 


In passing, Luther points to the apparent contradiction between 
God’s command: “Multiply and fill the earth,” and His sentence: 
“Thou shalt die by My wrath.” This paradox only serves to ac- 
centuate the reality of God’s wrath. God’s wrath is a furnace of 
such intense heat and of such enduring terror that only the damned 
in hell will fully understand the wrath of God. Modern man in 
his easy conscience does not believe this. He is continually planning 
and building, as though he were to live here forever. Luther points 
out that in the light of God’s endless wrath life is not a well- 
regulated course, even though life may last seventy or eighty years; 
man is catapulted by God’s fierce wrath through life. Through the 
brief, the very brief, span of life man travels at terrific, supersonic 
speed, all because of the wrath of God which lasts throughout 
eternity. Only man must endure God’s wrath, not grass, not the 
flowers, not the beasts of the earth. By God’s wrath over sin man’s 
death is horrible beyond description. Luther states: 
Outside Christ, God is toward the sinner a consuming Fire, 
a zealous God, such a Fire which never rests, but which devours 
to eternity, such a God who will also devour and do away with 
you if you are godless. And there is no more difficult passage in 
the Scriptures than: “We are consumed by Thy wrath.” Would 
to God that the world believed this and recognized the fact that 
God truly hates sin! ... At the time of Noah the world did not 
wish to believe that God is such a consuming Fire, neither did 
Sodom and Gomorrah wish to believe it, and yet they had to ex- 
perience the consuming wrath of God. In His zeal God does not 
play with sin, and He will not let such sin go unrevenged. It is 
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therefore a terrible statement that toward the sinner God is a 


jealous God. ... It is indeed in all earnestness that God says that 
He is a consuming Fire. Fire is the most vehement among the 
elements. We use fire to melt or soften elements which cannot 
be made pliable in any other way. For that reason God compares 
Himself with fire, as though He wanted to say: You will not 
escape Me if I once begin to make a visitation. If anyone sins 
against My commandments, I am sure to find him and will know 
how to punish him. Thus in the term “God's holy zeal” we find 
both the power and the will to punish the sinner. (Quoted in 
Theo. Harnack, Die Theologie Luthers, p.231f.) 


God’s wrath is an eternal wrath. Luther observes that it is the 
manner of important people to use few words when they are angry, 
but every word which they speak weighs a ton. How infinitely 
weighty is the very brief sentence of the majestic and angry God: 
“Depart from Me”! Nevertheless we treat these terrible words as 
though a fool or a child had spoken them, and we laugh and 
blaspheme God as though His holy anger were merely a joke, 
forgetting that He speaks in His great infinite anger and wrath. 
Should we not truly tremble and be filled with fear and flee from 
His holy presence as the mountains and the water flee from His 
presence? Unfortunately, no creature is so adamant and bull-headed 
as man, who does not hear God, but ridicules Him. At best, man 
believes that all divine punishments are merely gracious chastise- 
ments. It is true that God has two whips, one of His mercy and 
the other of His wrath, that God punishes in a twofold way: once 
in grace as a kind and gracious Father, and such punishment is 
only temporal; but also as a strict and righteous Judge, and this 
punishment is eternal. There are two ways in which we behold 
God: In Christ we see God as the loving Father, but outside Christ 
we see the “hidden God” of wrath and judgment. The “hidden 
God” is eternally present to the damned with His judgment. The 
description of hell as a place of fire and brimstone is apt to minimize 
the real meaning of hell. Hell in its real essence is to see the 
angry face of God through all eternity and to experience in one’s 
conscience the guilt and responsibility for having revolted against 
the holy and righteous God. For that reason, Luther identifies the 
evil conscience with hell and states: . 
Conscience is a much greater thing than heaven and earth. If it 
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were not for conscience, hell would be no fire, nor would there 
be any torture there; but this wild beast, conscience, ignites death 
and hell and quickens the voices of the angry God, so that it is 
impossible to see or experience the least ray of hope. (Harnack, 
loc. cit., 241 f.) 


Luther virtually identifies the wrath of God, the Law, death, and 
hell. Without the wrath of God, death would indeed be only a 
sleep, but it is the wrath of God which makes death unbearable. 
Therefore when we speak of death, we must not only think of the 
coffin and the grave and of the dreadful mode of existence into 
which the body enters in the decomposition, but we must think 
of death in terms of the wrath of God. Is it not therefore a terrible 
thing that man who was created for life is now delivered unto death 
and to the wrath of God, and all of this because God’s wrath over 
sin? No one knows what the wrath of God is excepting the 
damned themselves. The fire is kindled by the mere viewing of 
God, but the Day of Judgment does not last for a moment, but 
is an eternal, a continuous judgment. 

This is the encounter of the majestic, sovereign God with man 
in his total bondage. This is the message of the Law, a revelation 
of the “hidden” God, the God of majesty as He confronts man the 
sinner. In this “revelation” or encounter, God clothes Himself in 
a veil, wears a mask. This is the God whose very being demands, 
wills, and causes the damnation of the unrepentant sinner. How 
God wills the death of the sinner, how He punishes sin, how He 
remains the righteous Judge of the world, that is not our business 
to investigate, It is not the business of the servant to question his 
master’s plans. Any attempt to remove the mask from God — 
a mask in which He has hidden Himself — is the devil’s temptation 
to become like God. 


Erasmus had protested against preaching about the majesty of 
God and man’s encounter with God, since—as he said — this 
confuses people. He had said that this doctrine was similar to the 
Corycian Cave, the home of a nymph who at first attracted people 
by the apparent luxury and ease displayed in the first part of the 
cave, only to frighten them with the horror and the majesty of 
the deity which dwelt in the deeper recesses (St. Louis, XVIII: 
1603). To this Luther replied as follows: (1) People are confused 
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only if this entire matter is treated as a philosophical problem ce 
(XVIII:1713). Scripture indeed speaks of the “hidden” God, but u 
solely for evangelical purposes. Scripture is concerned solely with 
creating faith in God. How can we trust God entirely for our sal- ( 
vation if we ascribe a free will to man and thus deny the absolute §— On 
sovereignty of God? In the hours of terrible tensions (Amfech- take 
tungen) Luther had learned from God’s Word that he was saved of I 
BY GRACE ALONE. Therefore he could state: and 
Even if it were possible for me to have a free will, I would not mic 
desire to have one granted me. I would not want my eternal sal- thu 
vation to rest in my own hands and be dependent upon my own hin 
effort. I know that I am constantly subject to the dangers that up 
surround me and to the many attacks of the devil, who would rob wo 


me of my salvation. Primarily, however, I would always be un- | 
certain, since my conscience would never, even if I were to live aly 
and labor forever, be certain and fully satisfied that I had done all ati 
that God would have me do. All self-righteous persons, and I in- ie 
clude myself, have held this view for many years to their own 


soul’s injury. But now God has removed my salvation from my i 
will and has placed it into His own hands and has promised to Ch 
save me not because of my working and running, but by His grace; _ 
therefore I am calm and secure, because He is faithful and power- his 
ful and great. It is by the grace of God that many are saved, As 
whereas by the power of man’s own free will, not one would be wk 
saved. (St. Louis, XVIII:1961 f.) St. 
(2) Secondly, Luther maintains that it is the very nature of faith 

to believe that which is paradoxical, to believe that which is not 

seen. He states: 

In order that faith may be faith, everything that is believed 

must be hidden, but it cannot be hidden more deeply than when 
the exact contrary is presented of what we experience. For in- 
stance, God makes alive by killing, and thus He conceals His 
eternal mercy under eternal wrath, His righteousness under in- 
justice; it is therefore the highest stage of faith to believe Him to 
be merciful who saves so few and condemns so many, to believe M 
Him to be just who by His own will makes us subject to damna- “. 
tion, so that He appears to delight in the miseries of the wretched fc 





and to be worthy of hatred rather than of love. If in some way 
I could comprehend how God, who has such wrath and anger, 
can be merciful and just, then I would not need faith. But this 
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cannot be comprehended by reason. And this paradox in God gives 

us an opportunity to exercise our faith, as when we hear that God 

kills, our faith in the gift of life is exercised in the midst of death. 

(St.Louis XVIII:1715 f.) 

On another occasion, Luther observes that he had more than once 
taken serious offense that God hardens and condemns men purely 
of His own will. This had brought him to the very brink of despair, 
and he wished that he had never been created a man. But in the 
midst of this despair he realized how near he was to grace, and 
thus his despair at the majesty of God became the means to make 
him truly humble, to renounce all his own righteousness, to give 
up his reason, and to trust with childlike faith in the redemptive 
work of Christ. 

(3) And, finally, it is Luther’s concern that the Christian will 
always humble himself in the presence of God and extol the grace 
of God which accompanies him on every step of his life. Thus even 
the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, a revelation at which reason 
stumbles, is for the Christian a great consolation. It showed the 
Children of Israel that even such a mighty man as Pharaoh, whose 
insolence and defiance seemed to have no bounds, had no will of 
his own, but in God’s hand became the tool to save His people. 
As the Christian stands in the presence of the majesty of God, 
whose one concern is to save His elect, he will exclaim with 
St. Paul in wonder and amazement: 

For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that He might 
have mercy upon all. Oh, the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His judg- 
ments, and His way past finding out! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? Or who hath been His counselor? Or who 
hath first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again? For of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things: 
to whom be glory forever. Amen. 

Thus the message of the Law as the encounter of the Divine 
Majesty in absolute freedom with human will in total bondage 
serves but the one purpose of bringing the bound sinner to Christ 
for his liberation.* 

St. Louis, Mo. 





* The second part of this study, scheduled for publication in an early issue, 
will discuss the Christian’s glorious liberty under the Gospel. 
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Sermon Study on Luke 1911-27 
(The first in the 1951-52 series on “The Priesthood of Behevers’’) 


FOR THE TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


A glance at the table of “Movable Feasts and Festivals” in the 
Lutheran Hymnal, p. 158, will reveal how seldom there are twenty- 
seven Sundays after Trinity making the Propers for the Twenty- 
Sixth available in the Common Service. November is Stewardship 
Month in many a Protestant parish, and doubtless many a pastor 
utilizes the Gospel for this day much more frequently than the 
liturgical schedule suggests. Nevertheless 1951 provides a unique 
Opportunity to employ the text in the setting of teaching in which 
our Lord gave it. For it stands in that notable series of lessons 
on the Last Things with which the Christian church year closes 
and with which it turns the hearts of the believers toward their 
Lord in a most direct way. Thus viewed, the text becomes much 
more than the opportunity to gather the annual pledges for church 
contributions. It becomes a definition of the state of mind with 
which the Christian lives his entire life. The church year is not 
designed to lead the worshiper through a variety of religious ex- 
periences, but rather to refresh in him, periodically, attitudes of 
faith which he is to possess always. That fact applies to the great 
lesson of this text, “Invest Your Capital!” 

In another form this parable confronts us in Matt. 25:14-30. 
There it is told in connection with the end of all things and the 
return of Christ to Judgment, and it counsels to faithfulness and 
alertness in expectation of that coming. According to Luke 19:11, 
that is exactly the function of the parable at this place also, with 
the special emphasis of pointing out, moreover, that there is still 
a time of waiting and probation ahead of the disciples and the 
Church before the Kingdom is consummated, i.e., before Judg- 
ment Day. Does Luke 19:27 relate this parable to others on the 
rejection of Israel, such as Matt. 22:1-4; 25:1-13; Luke 20:9-18? 
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A study of the parable indeed reveals that it is much more than 
instruction on the proper use of earthly endowments and that it 
concerns the basic intention of God toward men before He removes 
them into a life beyond the earth which is their lasting destiny. 
That intention is that He Himself should be Lord in them and that 
they over whom He rules should be busy at the task of extending 
that lordship and rule over others. 

This is one of the parables of the Kingdom. Although one of 
the most abundant concepts in the Synoptic Gospels, it is one of 
the most widely misunderstood. Some expositors have made out 
of it a future rule and situation into which the Messiah sought to 
take His followers. This concept has again diverged into several 
patterns. In Jesus’ own time many people, among them His own 
disciples, hoped that He would establish a Jewish government 
which would eject the Romans and re-establish the earthly throne 
of David. Its modern counterpart is that view which assumes that 
the Kingdom of God is the rule of peace and comfort among men. 
Against such a view of the Kingdom this parable is directed; 
cf. v.11. The other pattern of interpretation concerning the King- 
dom of God is that it refers exclusively to a life and world after 
Judgment Day, “the Kingdom of Glory,” unto which our Lord 
will take all who believe in Him. Then John 18:36, “My king- 
dom is not of this world” is interpreted to mean, “My kingdom 
does not exist in this world, but in the world to come.” Then the 
Second Petition of the Lord’s Prayer is interpreted to mean, “Let 
Judgment Day come speedily.” 

This parable is most useful in correcting misunderstandings about 
the Kingdom and in providing the insight into its true nature. 
The Savior utilizes a situation in politics with which the people 
of His time were familiar, that of a noble going into another land 
in order to take over its government. “Kingdom” is therefore not 
simply a space concept, a number of people who are governed, or 
a territory which is ruled; but the kingdom is the rule itself, the 
authority, the direction and regime. In v.12 we have the picture 
of a man taking over rulership. In v.14 (cf. also v.27) we have 
the picture of people rejecting the rulership which is already 
formally exercised. In vv.17,19 we have the picture of people, 
under the authority of their ruler and accepting it and demon- 
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strating their allegiance, being made a part of the exercise of the 
authority of the ruler. The servants who received authority over 
cities did not become kings of these cities, but they did have the 
business of bringing the king’s authority to bear upon these cities. 
Thus the Kingdom which the Savior describes is one which is 
already being exerted over certain people. It is an authority which 
is to be extended over others. It is an authority which the members 
of the Kingdom helped to exercise over others. Someday that 
authority will become complete. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES 


V.11: The setting of the story is Christ’s last journey up to 
Jerusalem. The idea of a material kingdom is apparent in the 
disciples also in v.37 and parallels, Luke 22:24-30 and parallels; 
cf. also Luke 24:21. 


V.12: Commentators point out that Archelaus had gone to 
Rome to obtain confirmation of the will of Herod the Great, while 
a Jewish delegation opposed his claim (Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, Il, p.466). 


V.13: This parable differs from Matt.25:14 ff. in that the 
“pound” is a relatively tiny sum, twenty-five to fifty dollars, com- 
pared with the talent, which was a huge sum. In the Matthew 
parable each servant received a different sum. In this parable each 
receives the same. Even though the “pound” is relatively small, 
it is to be used to best advantage, the holder is to produce a yield 
with it. The accent is not on the size of the capital, but on the 
demand that it should be put to work. The purpose of the noble- 
man’s act is apparent from the rest of the parable. The manner 
in which the capital is employed reveals the fitness of the individual 
for tasks of authority in the kingdom. 

V. 14: Some people were already outwardly under the authority 
of the king, but they repudiated it. In its setting this remark 
defines the nature of those who opposed the work of Jesus Christ, 
and establishes them as enemies; note also v.27. The true relation 
of the member to the kingdom is one of the heart and will. How- 
ever, the king is engaged in a process of extending and estab- 
lishing his rule, of making it be not merely an outward, but an 
inward one. 
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V.15: At this point the difficulties in the interpretation of any 
parable commence. Is our Lord speaking of the act of laying claim 
upon His kingdom which occurs when He goes to the Cross to 
redeem the world? This seems plausible on the basis of John 
14:1-4. Is His return, then, the final return to Judgment? That 
is also plausible (so Georg Stoeckhardt, Biblische Geschichte des 
Neuen Testaments, p.233). Then the application of the parable 
to the present life of Christians centers in the stewardship of the 
capital assigned to them. Whatever use is made of the parable, 
the accent must be placed on the lesson that the Savior is trying 
to teach. That is that the consummation of His kingdom is not 
immediately at hand, v.11. Activity intervenes before that time — 
activity in which each disciple and follower has much to do. It 
should be noted that the parable stands in the general sequence 
with the Savior’s teachings on the Last Things. But in keeping 
with all of that teaching, His accent is on the life now. Simul- 
taneously He bids His followers think of the Kingdom coming, 
and of its having already come to them. 

V.16: The accent is not merely on “ten,” but also on “thy. 
The servant had been operating with a charge and trust. Hence 
his work was a mark of his allegiance to his king, of the king’s 
lordship over him. It is noteworthy that the servant could succeed 
in trade despite the hostility of the enemies of the king. The 
parable in Matthew 25 does not work with this point. 

V.17: Now the ruler reveals the purpose of the test. He has 
a task and authority to commit to the servant, and this test has 
had as its purpose the demonstration of fitness for it. The Mat- 
thew parable does not define rulership and adds also the phrase: 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy lord” (Matt. 25:21, 23). 

Vv. 18-19: A distinction is made between the success in trade 
and the subsequent authority. The parable does not suggest that 
the distinction was due to varying degrees of faithfulness. As the 
parable stands, it might suggest that there were differing degrees 
of competence in trade. Again a careful exegesis will be reluctant 
to press the parable beyond its central intentions. 

V.20: The third servant kept his coin wrapped up; he made 
no effort to get a yield from his capital. The service to which the 
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ruler commissions as a token of loyalty is one that produces gain. 
Hence lip service is not loyalty at all, cf. James 1:27; 2:17. 

V.21: The sluggish servant’s reaction toward his master is ex- 
pressed in the same terms as Matt. 25:24. 

V.22:The master is not impressed with the reasoning of the 
servant. He reproves it as a statement of disloyalty. He does not 
deny the designation of “austere,” and he acknowledges that he 
employs his servants to carry out his own ends and objectives. 

V. 23: He points out that if the servant had been serious about 
that appraisal, he would have made at least a beginning in achieving 
a yield with his capital. “My coming” has an almost technical 
sound and is a strong hint of the return of Jesus to Judgment. 

Vv. 24-26: The judgment of the ruler upon the slothful servant 
on the surface sounds cruel. The Savior draws attention to it with 
the words of v.25. (This seems to be the most likely significance; 
Manuscript D omits the verse. Others imagine that the verse marks 
an interpolation of the listeners directing their inquiry to Jesus.) 
The Savior points out that to be busy with His tasks in itself 
produces a yield and a growth in service and responsibility, but to 
be lifeless at His task means to be deprived of every part in His 
kingdom. 

V.27: Most spectacular is the judgment upon those who pro- 
tested the authority of the ruler. They are straightway killed. In 
terms of the Savior’s own kingdom, this implies an outward and 
public judgment upon a condition which already existed in the 
heart. Their inner allegiance was already dead; their outer life 
now is also cut off. Commentators seek to bring into the orbit of 
this verse some of the earthly judgments upon the enemies of 
Christ. This is obviously difficult if the interpretation of the final 
ceming of the Kingdom is to be that of the Lord’s return. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PARABLE 


We have already indicated some of the applications of the 
parable. It is important to scrutinize and exploit the central bear- 
ing of the parable and not to be unduly distracted by individual 
items. What is the service that is implied by the putting out of 
capital to gain? Evidently it is related in the Savior’s mind with 
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the concept of His kingdom. His kingdom is that He Himself 
takes control of the human heart and draws men into His service. 
That He gives men a capital which they are to use implies that 
He imparts this power to them to the end that they should produce 
gain. But this gain is also in Kingdom terms. Its gain is to be like 
the capital which produced it. Men with Christ’s life and Spirit 
in them are to live so in this present time before the Lord’s second 
coming that this life and presence of Christ, this sway and lordship 
of Christ, be extended and multiplied. 


The stewardship, therefore, to which this text stimulates is the 
stewardship of the highest gift, of the gift of God’s Spirit Himself. 
The passage most completely parallel to this text is 1 Peter 4: 
10-11, which also urges a stewardship of the Spirit of God, 1 Peter 
4:6, in view of the fact that the faithfulness of Christians will be 
tried prior to His coming again to Judgment (cf. 1 Peter 4:12-19; 
5:4). It is the Kingdom itself over which the members of Christ’s 
Church are herewith asked to be stewards. The Kingdom has 
already come to them, as the Small Catechism has it: “When our 
heavenly Father gives us His Holy Spirit, so that by His grace we 
believe His holy Word and lead a godly life, here in time and here- 
after in eternity.” This kingdom within them is, however, to be 
a treasure which is to produce gain: the Kingdom transferred to 
and active in other people. Where the Christian is faithful at that 
task — the task of the royal priesthood, the task of Christian wit- 
ness — there results will accrue. For witness to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and the preaching of repentance and remission of sins in the 
name of Jesus will produce its results (cf. Luke 24:46-48). To 
faithfulness in that task our Lord directs in this parable. 

The kingdom is not primarily a public spectacle or the estab- 
lishment of earthly power. The spectacle of Christ’s taking over 
at the Last Judgment with power is one to be deferred to His Day. 
Already before that time, however, His kingdom is active. When 
Christ says that it is not of this world (John 18:36), He does not 
mean that it has to wait for the life to come, but He means that 
it is a power and a government which does not operate with human 
might, but with His truth, with the force of His redemptive work 
on the Cross and the story of that work preached throughout the 
world. 
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Fascinating it is to speculate as to the nature of this “authority” 
that the Lord will give to His servants in the life to come, the 
“rule over cities.” He spoke about it again in the Upper Room 
(Luke 22:28-30). When the Lord speaks of it, He does not hold 
out political or Sybaritic enjoyments of power. Again He is speak- 
ing of the Kingdom, of the manner in which His life and presence 
is going to be effective in people even after the grave. The writer 
of Revelation speaks of the elders that are close to the throne of 
heaven (cf. 19:4 and many parallels). Christ’s rule in His king- 
dom is not one of penalty and might, but of His imparting of the 
life and power of God to men. Hence when His people share in that 
Kingdom and its functions, in this life or in the life to come, they 
are sharing in the provision of the life of God in Christ unto men. 
That is another way of saying that when we talk about the priest- 
hood of believers, we are speaking of a task which never ends, 
which here is carried out in difficulty and there in glory. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PREACHING 


Theme: “Invest Your Capital!” 


I. Christ leaves us in this world with a capital to invest. 


A. While we are to think of all of our endowments and 
abilities as a gift of God to be used wisely, this text bids 
us concentrate upon His highest gift, namely, that of His 
kingdom and Spirit. Cf. 1 Peter 4:10-11. 


B. We invest this capital well when 


1. We make the Spirit the driving force of all that we 
do, witness to His power in all of our speech and life, 
make clear that Christ is Lord in all of our actions 
and speech. 

2. We succeed in bringing the power of the Spirit into 
the lives of others, that they, too, believe and are saved 
and serve Christ. 


II. Christ will return to judge our investment. 


A. The Kingdom in which we already stand will at His Judg- 
ment be consummated and completed. Toward that we 
strive, for that we yearn. 
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B. 


C. 


Then the results of our stewardship will be manifested, 
the purpose of our witness be made clear. 


Our use of Christ’s life and Spirit will go on in the life 
to come, and with it the opportunity to serve others. Cf. 
1 Cor. 13:8, 13. 


. Meantime let us be about our Lord’s business and properly 


invest the gift which we already have, putting the Spirit 
of God and His power behind the use of ali of our speech, 
service, giving, living. 


III. Christ enables us to be good stewards of our capital 


A. 


It is Christ who gives us the capital to invest. The Spirit 
of God and the Kingdom of God are His gift. Cf. John 
3:1 ff. He died and rose again that we might have His life 
and live under Him in His kingdom. 


It is Christ through whom our presence in the Kingdom 
and our use of His gift is strengthened and preserved. 
Cf. 1 Cor. 15:57-58; 1 Thess. 5:23-24; 1 Peter 5:10; Rev. 


TIRES. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD — A NEW APPROACH 
TO LUKE 16:1-9 


Any pastor who has preached on this text will be inclined to agree 
that it is one of the most difficult of Jesus’ parables, if not the most 
difficult. The strain involved in its interpretation is apparent in all 
conscientious commentaries. Edersheim is representative. He is sure 
that he has the right view and that he sees it clearly enough. Yet to 
get it down on paper involves a real struggle with words. Three times 
in his introduction he feels called upon to define, or redefine, the point 
of the parable. The very repetitiousness suggests that he himself, for 
all his explanations, is not wholly satisfied. Here are his three defini- 
tions; they represent the interpretation which, in its general outlines 
at least, has found common acceptance. 

“In the: parable [of the Unjust Steward} we are told what the 
sinner, when converted, should learn from his previous life of sin.... 

It follows . . . that we must not expect to find spiritual equivalents 

for each of the persons or incidents introduced.” 


A few lines farther he explains again: 


The point of the parable is “the prudence which characterizes the 
dealings of the children of the world in regard to their own genera- 
tion — or, to translate the Jewish forms of expression into our own 
phraseology, the wisdom with which those who care not for the world 
to come, choose the means most effectual for attaining their worldly 
objects. It is this prudence by which their aims are so effectually 
secured, and it alone {italics his}, which is set before ‘the children 
of light’ as that by which to learn.” 


Again a few lines intervene. Then he explains for the third time: 


“It cannot now be difficult to understand the parable. Its object is 
simply to show, in the most striking manner, the prudence of a 
worldly man, who is unrestrained by any other consideration than that 
of attaining his end. ... All else, such as the question, who is the 
master and who the steward, and such like, we dismiss, since the 
Parable is only intended as an illustration of the lesson to be after- 
wards taught.” * 





* Alfred Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. II, 
pp. 265—266. 
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“It cannot now be difficult to understand the parable,” he says. These 
are brave words, but they are a whistling in the dark. The fact is we 
still are not satisfied. The parable seems so clear and powerful for the 
first seven verses. But then suddenly we are shocked in the last two 
verses to find Jesus saying the very opposite of that which, not on the 
strength of human wisdom, but on the very analogy of faith, we would 
have expected Him to say. We would expect Christ to say: “The 
steward is a fool for all his cleverness and pretended wisdom.” Yet 
the Savior instead seems to glorify his wisdom. We would expect 
Christ to say: “You, the unjust steward, the son of darkness, you think 
you are so clever. You had better learn wisdom from the sons of light.” 
Instead the Lord tells the sons of light to learn from the sons of dark- 
ness. We would expect Christ to say: “Forget about making friends 
in this world. See to it first that you are on right terms with God. For 
He, not they, will receive you into everlasting habitations.” Instead 
He says we should make friends with people, and He seems to say, 
though this is manifestly impossible, that people will open heaven to us. 


Where is the answer to this problem? Must we take the words of 
Jesus at face value and then resort to the difficult and unsatisfactory 
interpretation and application of Edersheim and other commentators? 
Or is it possible that Jesus is deliberately saying just the opposite of 
His true meaning? It is the object of this study to show that this 
latter interpretation is possible; that it not only gives satisfaction and 
unity to the entire parable, but also makes this parable one of the 
richest and most powerful that Jesus ever spoke. The interpretation 
is possible if we read into the voice of Jesus as He utters the words 
of verses 8 and 9 the overtones of deepest irony. I recognize that this 
interpretation is also not without its difficulty. We shall consider that 
later. For the moment, however, let us assume that verses 8 and 9 
are indeed spoken in irony, and let us briefly restudy the entire parable 
from that point of view. 


Verses 1 and 2 present a theme that is familiar in the teaching of 
Jesus. There is the steward, with all the connotations of stewardship 
in that day and with all its applications to ourselves as administrators 
of that which, though entrusted to our hands, forever remains the pos- 
session of God. The steward abuses his office; he wastes, misuses his 
master’s goods as though they were his own. This is descriptive of 
every sin in us. The steward is called to account, inevitably, for he 
cannot forever hide his unfaithfulness from his master. So also God 
will call us to account, and demand a full return for every penny of 
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wealth, every ounce of strength and ability, every moment of time, He 
has entrusted to our Care. 


Verses 3 to 7 picture the reaction of the steward, a description 
unique among the parables of Jesus. Immediately he asks the question 
“What shall I do?” Contrary to Edersheim, who would have us brush 
aside such details as irrelevant to the tertium, every word that follows 
is richly significant and full of practical application. 

First we see what the steward does mot do. He does not repent. 
There is in evidence no sense of guilt, no realization of wrongdoing, 
no regret at his failure in discharging his responsibilties, no tear, no 
conscience, no confession, no apology. The only concern is regret at 
being caught and fear of the consequences of losing his job. Thus we 
also conceal our sin, resist confession, hate repentance. 

“I cannot dig,” he says. Why not? Has he no strength? No, he 
simply does not want to dig. Digging is hard work. It is degtading 
for one who has been a steward. It represents honest labor for honest 
pay. It presents no opportunity for quick advancement or for skillful 
manipulations. It is not for him. Thus the opportunity to reform, 
to turn from a life of selfishness and dishonesty to one of hard work, 
is rejected. The gracious purpose of the master in calling him to ac- 
count has failed. So we also are parasites by nature. Though we pro- 
test graft in others, we ourselves also suck in all we can get and give 
as little as possible in return. 


“To beg I am ashamed,” the steward says. He cannot throw himself 
on the mercy of his master, cannot beg forgiveness, cannot in humility 
acknowledge that all he has ever had anyhow has been a gift of free 
grace and that he has been a beggar, in fact, all along. So we also do 
not like to regard ourselves as beggars on God's doorstep and to receive 
His gifts as gifts. We like to put on the front of independence, as 
though we had deserved and earned what we have. We, too, are 
ashamed to beg. 

Thus repentance, honest labor, humble begging are rejected. The 
steward adopts a different course of action. Who cares what the lord 
thinks! Other debtors like himself will respect him! So he gets in 
good with people. He reduces their bills. He encourages them also 
not to take their sin seriously. True, it is the lord’s money he is signing 
away, but he sees to it that he, not the lord, gets full credit for such 
liberality. Whether this would have the lord’s approval does not con- 
cern him. He does not need the praises of the lord. At least people 
like him, approve him, and sing: “He’s a jolly good fellow.” Thus he 
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comforts himself, drowns his guilt, and assures his future. So it is also 
with us in our sin. We, too, ignore the opinion of God. We care only 
about what people think of us. We are glad to brush aside their sins 
against God (though not their sins against ourselves) if they will do 
the same for us. And when we have won the respect and honor of 
men, we can forget and ignore the wrath of God. 

What is the judgment of God on all this? In the last two verses 
we have it, in words which we shall interpret as powerfully effective 
irony. “The lord commended the unjust steward.” “You surely are 
clever!” he might say. “You have displayed real ingenuity, yes, the 
very highest wisdom this world knows—the wisdom of disguising 
your sin, pretending righteousness, shrugging off the anger of God, 
quieting a guilty conscience by gaining the approval of men, showing 
off a few good works to cover a heart full of evil.” 

Jesus adds His own commentary, also in irony: “For the children 
of this world are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 
Yes, this is a wisdom and cleverness the sons of light would not 
dream of. It is a damning cleverness, in fact, deceiving no one more 
than those who engage in it. The sons of light are not so clever. All 
they can think of when they sin is to repent in tears, to confess their 
guilt, to cry for forgiveness, to rest their comfort in Christ, to turn in 
renewed honesty to a life of begging and digging. 

Then comes the climax in verse 9: “Go ahead, then! Use all God's 
gifts to you for your own unholy and ungodly purposes! Use them 
to make friends of the sinners of this world! Get sinful men to admire 
and honor you! Win their approval! See that when you lie in your 
coffin, they will weep over you saying: ‘He was such a good man! 
Surely he will go to heaven if anyone will!’ Let them be your judges, 
let them open the gates of everlasting habitations to you!” And the 
implied conclusion: “You fool! They cannot do it! It is before God 
that you stand or fall, the God you ignored and despised. He will con- 
demn you to the torments of hell.” 


Such would be the interpretation. Can it be upheld? 

It is upheld in this respect that it is entirely in the spirit of the 
teaching of Christ. 

It is upheld by its own powerful unity of thought, a unity never 
achieved by the commentators who would have us learn wisdom from 
the unjust steward, and then are at a loss what to do with the theme 
of unrighteousness and of stewardship. Here the lesson is clear and 
simple: “The Folly of Sinners Who, by Wisdom, Avoid Repentance.” 
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It is upheld by the wider context. The parables of chapters 15 and 16 
center in one theme, “Repentance.” The three parables of chapter 15, 
climaxed by “The Prodigal Son,” teach the wisdom of true repentance, 
which finds a God of perfect mercy. “The Unjust Steward,” and “The 
Rich Man and Lazarus” of chapter 16, teach the folly of those who 
in their wisdom do not have to hear the Word of God and repent, for 
they meet the God of perfect wrath and justice. 


The interpretation is upheld also by the narrower context, verses 
10 to 15. In 10 to 12 the theme is faithfulness to one’s trust, clearly 
showing that the theme of stewardship in verses 1 and 2 is by no means 
to be regarded as purely incidental to the theme of wisdom, as Eders- 
heim and others would have it, but is essential to the meaning of the 
parable. Verse 13 warns against the foolhardy attempt to live a double 
life, to serve God on the one hand, and yet to regard the world and the 
things God has given you as your own. Again, the stewardship idea 
is prominent, for this is the key to unfaithfulness in stewardship. 
Verse 15 is a warning to the Pharisees, putting into plain words the 
thought of verses 4 to 7 of the parable. The man is a fool who thinks 
that just because men approve of him, he can forget the opinion of 
God. On the contrary, the judgments of men mean nothing; everything 
depends on the judgment of God. Notice that these six verses of 
context relate not to verse 8, from which is drawn the theme of “wis- 
dom,” but to verses 1 to 7. This context forces us therefore to reject 
the conclusion of Edersheim, quoted above: “We must not expect to 
find spiritual equivalents for each of the persons or incidents in- 
troduced.” Or again: “All else, such as the question, who is the master 
and who the steward, and such like, we dismiss, since the Parable 
is only intended as an illustration of the lesson to be afterwards taught.” 
Jesus Himself defines the “spiritual equivalents.” Jesus Himself proves 
that verses 1 to 7 are not to be reduced to the level of mere “illustra- 
tion,” but are in every sense of the word, a “parable.” 

Finally, we can argue from the negative, the extreme awkwardness 
of interpretation when these words are taken in the direct sense. I have 
already indicated that there is no unity in the text when Edersheim’s 
interpretation is followed— and this applies equally to every one of 
a dozen commentaries I have consulted, for all in general hold to 
Edersheim’s theme. If the moral of the story is that we should learn 
wisdom from the world, then what shall we do with the injustice of 
the steward? Either we omit it (regarding it as purely substructure to 
the tertium), or we teach two distinct lessons. Furthermore, there is 
no analogy in the teaching of Christ for making the wisdom of the 
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world in any sense an example to be emulated by Christians. The 
phrase “children of light” in the text implies that the steward is a child 
of darkness. Always in Scripture, light stands for the wisdom of God, 
and darkness for the folly of worldly wisdom. Shall it now be reversed, 
and darkness set an example for light? Furthermore, holding to the 
former interpretation always results in a dreadful mutilation of verse 9. 
The words are so clear, and the intended meaning of Christ so obvious. 
“The mammon of unrighteousness” stands for the gifts of God, time, 
talent, and treasure, abused and misused by sinful men who fail to 
recognize God’s ownership. Christ here commands that we use God’s 
gifts in such a sinful way, to make and keep friends with the world, 
even as the steward did. We should do all this for the purpose of the 
steward, that when God casts us out, they may receive us into heaven. 
“They” can mean none other than the friends we have gained by the 
sinful self-appropriation of God’s gifts. Interpreted as irony, these 
words can be taken simply as they stand, and we remain perfectly in 
harmony with the analogy of Scripture. Interpreted in the direct sense, 
they violate the analogy of Scripture, and gross distortions are neces- 
sary to bring about any harmony at all. All attempts to deal with this 
verse have, in fact, proved cumbersome and unsatisfactory. 

Are there other instances in which Jesus uses such irony, in which 
He says one thing, but means precisely the opposite? Examples are 
rare, but they do exist. There is, for instance, Matt. 23:32. Jesus has 
pointed out to the Pharisees how their fathers have always opposed 
the prophets, resisted their message, and even killed them. Then He 
cries, “Fill ye up, then, the measure of your fathers.” “Go ahead,” He 
would say, “kill Me as your fathers killed the former prophets.” He 
means the exact opposite. What He wants is that they should repent. 
But the cry of irony makes the call to repent the more powerful. 


Then there is Matt. 26:45, where Jesus in Gethsemane says to His 
disciples: “Sleep on now, and take your rest. Behold, the hour is at 
hand... .” All His previous pleadings “Watch with Me” have been 
of no avail. Now the crucial moment has come, and Jesus says in 
effect: “All right, then, sleep if you must! How can you sleep at a 
time like this? He is at hand that doth betray Me!” 

There is another example of irony in Luke 13:33: “It cannot be that 
a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” Here the rhetorical structure is 
slightly different, for Jesus does not mean exactly the opposite of what 
He says. Yet it is definitely irony. To interpret it literally would be 
to make Jesus a liar, for many prophets, e.g., Peter and Paul, did 
perish outside Jerusalem. The irony carries a powerful warning to 
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the very leaders of the Jewish religion, that from them would proceed 
this horrible crime against the God they professed to worship. 

One major difficulty remains. The passage we are studying does 
not sound like irony or give any indication of it in the course of 
casual reading. It is possible that the Aramaic in which Jesus originally 
spoke carried the impression of irony more clearly. In any case, irony 
is conveyed by modulation of voice and is readily lost in the written 
word. Only the context can point to such irony in its written form. 
And that this context does. PAUL G. BRETSCHER, New Orleans, La. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH, A NECESSARY PART OF THE CHRISTIAN CREED 


TheWatchman-Examiner (August 2, 1951) editorially reminds its 
readers that religious liberalism regards the doctrine of the virgin birth 
of Christ as “the creation of the formative period of theology in the 
Christian Church.” It quotes Dr. Craig as stating in The Beginning of 
Christianity: “Belief in the virgin birth of Jesus is found in no other 
books {than Matthew and Luke] of the New Testament. Clearly, it did 
not belong to the early preaching. It was not a belief which was shared 
by Paul, for in his eyes Jesus was a pre-existing being.... We are not 
in a position to trace just how in certain circles of Hellenistic Judaism 
a belief in the virgin birth of the Messiah orginated.” 

“Such criticism,” the Watchman-Examimer goes on to say, “is an- 
swered by Dr. John McNaugher in his book Jesus Christ, the Same 
Yesterday, Today, and Forever, when he says: “The fact of the virgin 
birth . . . was disclosed when the fulness of the time was come. Since 
then centuries of reflection and criticism have elapsed. As soon as 
news of it was published, the virgin birth was recognized, formally 
and officially recognized, as a befitting and convincing sign of the en- 
trance of the Son of God into our humanity. It was seen that it stood 
related to the incarnation just as a key to its lock. Thereafter, as 
Dr. Robert E. Speer has said, it became ‘essential to the fulness of the 
Gospel.’ To which we can add the statement of Karl Barth, who said 
that it became ‘a necessary part of the creed of the Christian Church, 
and of Bishop Gore, who said that its acceptance stood ‘in vital con- 
nection with the whole of Christian belief.’ In accord with this, 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs said still more specifically: ‘Historically and 
logically, the divinity of Christ and the incarnation are bound up with 
the virgin birth, and no man can successfully maintain any one of them 
without maintaining all.’ This testimony is true. It follows, therefore, 
that any within the Christian circle who doubt or deny the virginity 
of our Lord’s conception, however they may profess a full-statured faith 
in the deity and incarnation of Jesus Christ, are deceiving themselves. 
... The virgin birth is so obviously congruous with and woven together 
with the whole New Testament presentation of Christ that its denial 
is fundamentally unsettling, carrying with it in the long run serious 
doctrinal weakening.” 

The Virgin Birth is, as Karl Barth says, “a necessary part of the creed 
of the Christian Church,” because it is clearly taught not only by 
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Matthew and Luke, but also by Paul (e.g. Gal. 4:4), and this in 
agreement with God’s express prophecy (Is.7:14), whose eternal 
counsel of salvation embraced also this amazing miracle of grace. 
So Matthew, by divine inspiration, treats the doctrine (cp. Matt. 1: 
22-23), and so we are to regard it. Dr. Craig’s argumentation very 
strikingly illustrates the unfair method of liberals: they ignore the clear 
sedes doctrinae and deny the Christian faith on the specious ground of 
sheer sophistry. J. T. MUELLER 


IS DENOMINATIONALISM A DELUSION? 


The Christian Century (August 15, 1951) propounds this question 
to its readers, suggesting to the churches at the close of the article 
the alternatives, either to cultivate among their people a new loyalty 
to their peculiar creeds and polities, or to move out officially to the 
position their people have already assumed practically. In motivating 
this suggestion the writer points out the fact “that the average church 
member sees no appreciable difference between churches. ... The 
church member can go into any regular Protestant church and be sur- 
rounded by enough that is familiar to make him feel at home. He can 
identify the unfamiliar only vaguely along denominational lines. The 
sermons will be the same or will differ only according to the personal 
theology and ability of the preacher. There are fundamentalists, liberals, 
modernists, and Niebuhrians scattered indiscriminately among the 
denominations. He may attend Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, or any 
other regular Protestant churches and find that the ministers studied 
at the same seminary. ... He hears about the National Council and 
the World Council from the pulpits and reads about them in the 
press, and he correctly assumes that the churches are officially moving 
closer and closer to one another. This opinion is confirmed by co- 
Operative programs on the level of his local community.” 

Speaking of the factors which have contributed “to this grass-roots 
interdenominationalism,” the article says: “From the standpoint of the 
churches themselves, differences have been wiped out by force of 
circumstance. With the rise of secularism and widespread religious in- 
difference, churches have largely ceased to compete with one another 
and have turned together to face the common enemy [s#c?]. The 
leaven of humanism with its emphasis upon ethical conduct has also 
had its effect upon the churches. As Christian living, a common 
denominator of the faith, has been emphasized, theology, the great 
divider, has been minimized. As to polity, the average church member 
knows little about it.” 

Here the causes wiping out denominationalism are well summed up. 
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Secularism, widespread. religious indifference, humanism with its em- 
phasis on ethical conduct, the minimizing of theology, “the great 
divider,” the effort of huge church associations to “face the common 
enemy,” these certainly are main factors that lie at the bottom of 
modern anti-denominationalism. The writer mentions as weighty a 
cause of the present-day disappearance of denominational distinctions 
also “the mobility of our population,” that is, the restless moving about 
of thousands of our people, “leveling out dialects, thought patterns, 
folkways, and denominations.” But, after all, this is only a minor con- 
sideration. The great tragedy of modern American Christendom is its 
lack of Christian knowledge, its surrender of religious convictions, in- 
difference to the Gospel of Christ as the only means of salvation, the 
spread of Mosaic ideas and ideals in churches, in short, the unfortunate 
dechristianization of Christendom. Apart from the fact that all this 
leads to the eternal damnation of souls, it works havoc in Protestantism, 
for on this abominable apostasy feed Romanism, Fundamentalism 
(though not everything is to be condemned that Fundamentalists say 
and do), emotional enthusiasm manifested in hordes of mushroom 
sects, unchristian cults, and the like. There is a wrong kind of de- 
nominationalism which every true believer in Christ has reason to regret, 
namely, the sort which has its roots in schismatic separatism; and there 
is a right kind of ecumenicity —the one seeking after unity in faith, 
which all confessing Christians should foster. But unless Christian 
churches fearlessly and faithfully proclaim the divine truth of Law and 
Gospel and stand on convictions rooted in God’s Word, they are 
a salt that has lost its savor and will be cast out and trodden under 
foot of men (Matt.5:13). Today Lutheranism, with its ingrained 
awareness of the confessional principle, is faced with a special challenge 
to witness the truth that is set forth in Scripture and the great creeds 
which are its priceless heritage from the Reformation. 
J. T. MUELLER 


THE UNITED EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF GERMANY 


The Informationen der Vereinigten Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche 
Deutschlands (July 1, 1951), ably edited by Oberkirchenrat Dr. Hueb- 
ner, offer under four larger heads important news concerning the 
VELKD and its activities. There is first of all the stirring address of 
Vice-President Zimmermann, delivered at the General Synod of the 
United Church held in Rostock, with its deep-felt manifestation of joy 
at the ever-growing expression of Lutheranism in the various groups 
forming the federation. At Leipzig it considered the new hymnal; at 
Ansbach it concerned itself with the doctrine of Baptism and a proper 
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declaration of the Sacrament over against antitheses; at Rostock it 
took up the order of confirmation and a common Catechism text. 
In future it intends to study questions of the Christian life, of divine 
worship, of the Christian ministry, and the like. 

In the report of the acting bishop we find the names of the ten 
churches that make up the federation, namely, those of Bavaria, Bruns- 
wig, Hamburg, Hanover, Luebeck, Mecklenburg, Saxony, Schaumburg- 
Lippe, Schleswig-Holstein, and Thuringia. 

The relation of the VELKD to the EKD continues as heretofore. 
There have been no heated discussions by the various confessing 
groups as there were prior to 1950. Still, the relation of the churches 
toward one another (Lutherans, Reformed, United) is being con- 
sidered and studied, for the decisive question “Must We Today Be 
Either Lutheran or Reformed?” has not been settled. The relation of 
the VELKD to the EKD has been rendered difficult especially by the 
political pronouncements of Dr. Niemoeller, which are now being 
scrutinized by a special commission of theologians. 

The commission on “Questions Concerning Congregational Life” 
met three times, once in 1950 and twice in 1951, and has submitted 
papers on the following subjects: “Confession and Absolution”; “The 
Lord's Supper”; “Christian Burial”; “The Office and the Offices in the 
Congregation”; “The Ministry of Church Members”; “The Reception 
and Dismissal of Adults from the Church”; “Church Discipline.” Two 
practical subjects to be considered are “The Duty of the Congregation 
Toward Its Youth” and “The Life of Its Youth in the Congregation.” 
If the VELKD will find the Scriptural solutions to these problems, it 
will have done much to foster the success and stability of the federation. 

There are Lutheran groups that have not yet joined the VELKD, as 
in Wuerttemberg, Oldenburg, Pomerania, and Lippe; but negotiations 
are being carried on to bring about a better understanding and to 
draw these groups into the federation. Thus Bishop Staehlin of Olden- 
burg is a member of the EKD’s liturgical commission, and Wuerttem- 
berg just now is considering the introduction of the new hymnal. 

Through its connection with the Lutheran World Federation the 
VELKD regards itself responsible in a special sense for the spread of 
sound Lutheranism throughout Europe and beyond, stressing in its 
ecumenical endeavors the fundamental principles of Lutheran teaching. 

The new spiritual life and the greater awareness of the glory of 
sound Lutheranism, which the report evinces, has no doubt been due 
in part to the Bad Boll theological conferences of German pastors with 
our commissioners. J. T. MUELLER 
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MODERN ARGUMENTS OF BAPTISTS AGAINST THE MEANS OF GRACE 


In the “Watchman-Examiner” (July 5, 1951), a Baptist writer 
argues the question: “Are Christian Ordinances Symbols or Sacra- 
ments?” Baptists are perhaps the most aggressive missionary denom- 
ination in our country, and our pastors and people find them almost 
inescapable neighbors, with whom they must discuss, above all, the 
doctrine of the means of grace, especially of Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion as Sacraments. In his article the writer admits that “it has been 
the experience of many of our pastors that candidates have applied for 
baptism solely because of a sacramental conception as to its saving 
efficacy. Likewise, many evidently come to the communion table with a 
similar understanding.” Quite manifestly Baptists have a hard time in 
convincing some of their converts that the Sacraments are not means of 
grace. And, certainly, their arguments are not very convincing, since 
they are neither Scriptural nor reasonable. By way of illustration we 
quote a a few statements of the writer, Dr.C.I. Johnson, a noted Bap- 
tist evangelist and Bible teacher. He argues: “If our spiritual regenera- 
tion can be imparted on the basis of baptism and the communion 
service, there would then surely be no necessity whatsoever for the 
atoning death of Christ on Calvary. But if our spiritual regeneration 
cannot be imparted on the basis of these instituted Christian ordinances, 
then the atoning death of Christ becomes an absolute necessity.” 
Against this very old fallacy Luther used to argue that while the 
enthusiasts allow the redeeming Christ to stand, they take away the 
bridge and the way by which Christ comes to man. 


Here is another Evangelist Johnson argument: “Is it possible that 
this soul-transforming experience [regeneration] can be realized on 
the basis of Baptism? If so, then, aside from all that otherwise 
may be noted as to this ordinance, we must conclude that Jesus Christ 
also must have had such a soul-transforming experience when he was 
baptized. But such an understanding would of necessity imply that 
he was not sinless, pure, and holy previous to His baptism. Such a 
teaching concerning the very person of Jesus Christ, as well as a true 
understanding of His baptism, would be absolutely contrary to the 
evidence of Scripture.” This argument leaves out of question the fact, 
which Christ Himself stressed, that He was baptized to fulfill all 
righteousness. It was therefore one of His redemptive acts performed 
for us. 

The writer offers the same argument concerning Holy Communion 
and adds to this the following: “If such a gift of salvation be granted 
in the communion service, then of a necessity our salvation is repeated 
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in every such observance. This would then mean that we become 
children of God ‘anew’ at every such service in which we participate. 
Such an understanding can surely not be in harmony with the Scrip- 
tures.” Behind this argument may be traced among other errors, the 
figment of enthusiasts: “once a believer, always a believer.” 

Pastors can easily meet the arguments of enthusiasts against the 
means of grace by simply explaining to their parishioners the clear 
Scripture passages which in unmistakable language set forth the doc- 
trine of the means of grace. Usually the mere quotation of such pas- 
sages suffices to convince people that enthusiasm in its rejection of 
the means of grace is unscriptural. J. T. MUELLER 


DUE EMPHASIS ON THE MEANS OF GRACE IN GERMANY 


In the Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung (May 31, 1951), Eduard Ellwein 
offers a very imstructive article on the “Johannean Kerygma in the 
Light of the Exegesis of the Reformer.” Dr. Ellwein, who repeatedly 
has taken an active part in the Bad Boll Conferences, discusses, in 
particular, Luther's interpretation of John 3:1-16 in his sermons. The 
article closes with a paragraph in which the Gospel as the saving means 
of grace is very nicely stressed. We read: 

“The new birth occurs through this, that the exalted work of re- 
demption is being proclaimed to me. He who listens to this Word 
and trusts in it is born again. Regeneration therefore presupposes 
the kerygma of the crucified Christ. There is no new birth without 
the “rushing noise” (Sausen) of the Holy Ghost, though of course 
never without the published Word; for by this the Holy Spirit is 
being perceived. As the Word is being preached to us, we are being 
breathed upon by the Holy Ghost... . The Holy Ghost therefore 
confronts me in the Word that is being proclaimed. This comes to me 
ab extra, from without, as a ‘foreign’ Word; at the same time He works 
the true, believing hearing of the Word, which occurs inwardly in 
the heart. We can thus say by way of synopsis: the new birth is 
something which totally occurs within me. But it occurs in me in 
such a way that I am totally turned away from myself to the foreign 
Word and work of God, to the foreign power, to that which in a most 
radical way is outside myself and which [also] presents itself to my 
spiritual view as something altogether outside myself. Nevertheless, 
in this my spiritual view {faith} that which is extra me, becomes my 
own whole personal possession: with my eyes {of faith] I see Christ 
my Savior, Lord, and Redeemer. And just that is the new birth.” 

The paragraph shows how clearly and without all synergistic im- 
plications a German theologian, on the basis of the study of Luther, 
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recognizes the essence of regeneration against all manner of enthu- 
siasm. We may express ourselves more simply than do the Germans, 
but we cannot express ourselves more correctly than does Dr. Ellwein. 
Our pastoral conferences would certainly do well if in this crisis, when 
we are confronted by the question: “What is true Lutheranism?” they 
would study and analyze individual books of Luther and discuss them 
in group seminars. We cannot draw our Lutheran theology from Barth, 
Brunner, and Kierkegaard, for they go counter to the Lutheran Con- 
fessions, not to speak of Scripture; but we must follow Barth’s sug- 
gestion and go back to Luther and the Reformation. There we shall 
find the true directives for our present Wendezeit. As Dr. Ellwein’s 
article proves, also the sermons of Luther offer rich theological fare, 


since they are so thoroughly doctrinal in scope and execution. 
J. T. MUELLER 
MORE ON “ENTMYTHOLOGISIERUNG” 


Dr. Rudolph Bultmann of Marburg has long been noteworthy for 
his concept of Entmythologisierung (cf. “Entmythologisierung” by 
W. Arndt, C.T.M., March, 1951, p.186ff.). In Evangelische Welt 
(Bielefeld, June 16, 1951, p.337ff.) the editor publishes under an 
explanatory remark an article by Dr. Guenther Bornkamm on the sub- 
ject of “Evangelium und Mythos” and subsequently (p. 343 f.) reports 
on discussions agitating German theologians at the moment. The 
bishop of Wuerttemberg, Dr. Haug, recently expressed himself neg- 
atively toward the concept, while Dr. Bultmann’s own synod of Hessen- 
Nassau is retaining him in his clerical offices. Dr. Bornkamm first 
describes Bultmann’s thinking: He sees the discrepancy between the 
conceptual world of the New Testament and modern thought which 
has been shaped by science. Hence he terms “mythical” the three- 
level cosmology of the New Testament, its picture of man under the 
forces of heavenly and demonic agencies, its concept of history as the 
battlefield of these forces, and the idea of the two aeons, the old under 
forces opposing God and rushing to its conclusion, the new dawning 
in a new creation. Hence Bultmann terms as mythological also the 
concept of a plan of salvation sketched into this framework. The 
question is whether the proclamation of the New Testament is neces- 
sarily bound up in these concepts and if not, the Christian message 
must be “de-mythed.” Bornkamm describes Bultmann as concerned 
with the nature of “myth” which is not concerned with presenting an 
objective world picture as science does, but which is merely a mode of 
expression. The interpretation of myth “must distinguish what it 
says and what it means.” That interpretation which asks not, How is 
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the world here described? but asks, What concept of human existence 
is here set forth? Bultmann terms “existential.” Bornkamm asserts 
that Bultmann views the problem of appropriating the primitive 
Christian message differently from liberal theology, such as Harnack’s. 
He does mot propose to “eliminate the ‘myth’ but to interpret it.” 
Bultmann agrees with such modern philosophers as Dilthey, Heidegger, 
and Jaspers, that man is incapable of redemption and alone God's 
love can free him. Bultmann refuses to consider the event of the Cross 
as objective merely and asks to interpret it eschatologically, namely, 
an event which concerns self and thereby the history of the world of 
self. Similarly Bultmann views the resurrection of Christ as a message 
of the significance of the Cross. 

Critics of Bultmann seek to align him with Harnack and attack his 
method as a faulty interpretation of the New Testament. Defenders 
of Bultmann point out that no method of interpretation is mandatory 
for the Church and that discussion of the subject is useful. Dr. Nie- 


moeller among others defended Bultmann’s work as fruitful. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE GOSPEL NO PROGRAM OF SOCIAL REFORM 


In the Christian Century (July 11), Dr. Emil Brunner offers an 
interesting article on “A Great Time for the Preacher.” It is the 
8th of a series of articles by the “new world leaders” of the Churches 
on “What Shall I Preach to a Fear-Stricken Age?” as the editor 
explains. Now, we know that Brunner’s theology is not that of the 
Lutheran Confessions, nor does his semantics agree with that of 
orthodox Lutheran dogmatics, that is to say, Brunner, as also other 
representatives of the Neo-orthodox and the Liberal school, often 
uses terms in a meaning foreign to their traditional theological 
sense without going to the trouble of explaining what he means. 
But the following paragraph, rightly understood, emphasizes a truth 
which is of great significance to every pastor in his parish ministry. 
Dr. Brunner says: 

“We today have come to understand again that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is not a program of world betterment and social reform. 
Modern times have coined the phrase ‘social salvation.’ There is 
immense confusion in that phrase. Salvation in the New Testament 
is something altogether individual and personal, like forgiveness 
of sins and ‘peace with God.’ Even though this message of salva- 
tion concerns all humanity and is directed to every human being, it is 
never ‘social,’ for ‘society’ is impersonal, abstract [we shall not argue 
on this point, though the word “society” is used also in a concrete 
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sense and so denotes an aggregate of acting, living, redeemable human 
beings}. There is no forgiveness of sins for a society, and no society 
can believe in forgiveness of sins. This message is addressed to the 
individual. And so with everything that the Gospel proclaims. It is 
personal, nonabstract. It concerns the individual person and not some 
collectivity or other. A society, a state, a civilization cannot ‘be in 
Christ’; only persons as individuals can ‘be in Christ.” Dr. Brunner 
does not deny that the Church has also social obligations, a subject 
that, too, deserves discussion for right and wrong implications, but 
which we shall leave out of consideration. The important truth for 
us to heed today is that the Gospel of Christ is a divine message of 
spiritual salvation, which no society, no people, no nation, will wholly 
and fully accept, but which by God's grace only the elect hear and 
accept. From the group of the regenerated and sanctified elect, the 
salt of the earth, then comes every improvement of social morals; this 


too is effected by the divine Word as the agent of the Spirit's operation. 
J. T. MUELLER 
ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


An interracial congregation of Negro and white members is being 
established in Brooklyn, N. Y., by the Augustana Lutheran Church, it 
was reported to its 92d annual synod meeting in Galesburg, Ill. The 
experiment is being tried in 62-year-old St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
which once was composed almost exclusively of members of Swedish 
extraction, but now finds itself located in a district which is predomi- 
nantly Negro. Early this year Harbor Homes Lutheran Church was 
organized in Oakland, Calif., as the first Negro congregation in the 
history of the Augustana Church. The church, which is served by 
a Negro pastor, was officially received into the denomination by the 
synod. 7 * * 


In a precedent-shattering move, the synod of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church in session at Galesburg, Ill., in June, voted to make women 
eligible to serve on congregational boards of trustees. A woman’s plea 
for recognition of her sex in the administration of church affairs was 
responsible for the synod’s action. Mrs. Elvira Furn, a member of 
Pilgrim Lutheran Church, Bronx, N.Y., made the appeal. “If our 
pastors will only be honest about it,” she told the 450 delegates, “they 
would have to admit that they have a lot of dead timber on their local 
boards. It is the women who are really doing the work in our con- 
gregations and raising the money, and then they turn it over to the 
men to spend it.” 


“Instead of dead timber,” suggested Dr. P. O. Bersell, retiring presi- 
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dent of the Church, “you might refer to some of them as petrified 
wood.” Thus encouraged, Mrs. Furn continued to enlarge on her ideas 
of church management. “I would not want to see women in the pulpits 
of our Church,” she said, “but I definitely believe they would help a 
lot as members of the local board of trustees. And I also believe they 
should occupy a larger place in our Sunday schools as superintendents 
and teachers, especially married women. A great many of them are 
mothers, and they understand a lot more child psychology than un- 
married young women, even if the latter have college degrees.” By 
this time the male delegates were completely cowed; only two dele- 
gates—both of them members of the Executive Council — voted 
against the proposal. x x * 


A warning was given to Louisiana school people by Dr. Rodney 
Cline, professor of education, at Louisiana State University, that public 
schools must find a practical way to impart a strong spiritual tone; 
otherwise the nation faces paganism. ... Writing in the Boardman, 
the official journal of the Louisiana School Boards Association, Dr. Cline 
declared that “if knowledge is increased without an accompanying in- 
crease in moral and spiritual responsibility, tragedy results. ... In at- 
tempting to see that the religious beliefs and practices of no church 
might hold sway in the public school, modern society finds itself 
burdened with an educational situation in which, while the teaching 
of religion is prohibited, the teaching of things antireligious is con- 
doned. To teach that Almighty God is the Creator and the Ruler of 
the universe is now deemed to be no business of the school. ... On 
the other hand, to teach a so-called naturalistic philosophy in which 
God is not mentioned, and where the learner is supposed to believe 
that nothing is higher than the materialistic laws of nature, is approv- 
able.” ... In suggesting a solution to the problem, Dr. Cline proposed 
that the released-time religious education program be re-inaugurated 
or a better plan devised. » * * 


A bill permitting religious, charitable, and non-profit civic organi- 
zations to operate games of chance for fund-raising purposes was passed 
by the Connecticut Legislature. The bill was vigorously opposed by 
councils of churches as well as by individual Protestant church leaders. 
The Connecticut Council of Churches, in a final effort to prevent the 
measure from becoming law, telegraphed Governor Lodge, urging him 
to veto the bill. . .. Governor Lodge did veto it. He said: “I believe 
that its enactment into law would not be in the public interest.” . . . 
The governor said he recognized that “many citizens of our State 
favored this bill in order that by means of games of chance and raffles 
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money could be raised for entirely worth-while objectives.” He added, 
however that “other States which have passed similar laws licensing 
gambling for non-profit organizations have, after unfortunate experi- 
ence with such laws, repealed them.” ... Meantime a jury in the Allen 
Circuit Court in Fort Wayne, Ind., held that bingo sponsored by church 
groups is not gambling. A Spiritualist minister and four of her parish- 
ioners had admitted playing bingo to raise money for a new church 
building; they, together with 29 others, mostly elderly women, had 
been arrested and brought to the police station in patrol wagons. . . . 
Judge William H. Shannon ordered the return of the confiscated bingo 
equipment after the jury announced its verdict. ... An interesting 
sidelight on this matter is furnished by a news item from Springfield, 
Ohio: Reversing an earlier policy, the city commission announced that 
hereafter it will not enforce a municipal ordinance prohibiting so-called 
charitable lotteries. . . . The commission voted to allow games of 
chance so long as they are sponsored and operated by “bona fide, rec- 
ognized, and established charitable, benevolent, and other similar non- 
profit organizations.” ... Its move came after half a dozen Protestant 
ministers arose and told the lawmakers they thought games of chance 
should not be allowed to operate again. The Rev. Harold L. Myers, 
president of the Clark County Ministerial Association, presented 4,000 
signatures on a resolution passed by the association's executive board 
which set forth its stand against gambling games sponsored by non- 
profit groups. ... Commissioner Norman W. Saum asked to see the 
signatures. After leafing through them for a long time, he said: “I see 
names on here of those with whom I have personally played poker. 
I see others who belong to the same bridge club as does my wife. 
I am not going to be one who says people cannot play bingo, then 
go ahead myself and indulge in any form of gambling I choose.” . . . 
As regards bingo, the commission said: “We have no hesitancy in 
stating, as a factual matter, that our observation is that bingo generally 
not only lacks the attributes of professional gambling, but is also in 
thousands of instances the sole occasion of amusement to many thou- 
sands of our citizens.” .. . Meanwhile the commission’s move left the 
way open for local Roman Catholics to hold their annual fair for the 
benefit of Mercy Hospital, operated by the Sisters of Mercy. 


* * * 


Auxiliary Bishop Basil Hopkov of Presov, Slovakia, will shortly be 
tried by a Communist court, the Vatican radio reported. (The same 
report was released by the Austrian Catholic press agency in Vienna, 
which said that Bishop Hopkov was under official indictment by the 
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Prague State Court.) The station said that Bishop Hopkov has been 
held in the Prague Pankrac prison for some time. He was arrested 
at the same time as Bishop Peter Paul Godjic of Presov, spiritual head 
of all Ruthenian Rite Catholics in Czechoslovakia, who was sentenced 
to life imprisonment by a Communist court last January. Subsequently 
it was reported that Bishop Godjic had died in prison. The Vatican 
radio attributed Bishop Hopkov’s long detention to the physical re- 
sistance the young bishop had offered to treatment by Communists 
attempting to get his “confession.” The broadcast also stated that 
Czech Catholic bishops had been asked by Communist authorities to 
sign important documents and had been given to understand that the 
life of Archbishop Josef Beran depended on their signatures. Arch- 
bishop Beran, Primate of the Roman Catholic Church, recently was 
banished from Prague and is under house arrest in a remote part of 
the country. > * * 


Hungary's Communist government is systematically confiscating 
Catholic churches for “economic and cultural purposes,” the Austrian 
Catholic press agency declared in a report datelined Budapest. The 
agency stated that the Castle Church in Budapest, which housed the 
relics of St.Stephen, Hungary's first Christian king, had been turned 


into a dance hall. Among other Budapest churches which have been 
seized, the agency reported, are the Chapel of Notre Dame de Sion, 
which has been turned into a cinema, and St. Gellert Church, which 
has been made into an air-raid shelter. 


* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Southern Baptist Convention the 
members of that Church were warned by Dr. Edward A. McDowell, Jr., 
of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., that unless 
they make a concerted effort to improve the training and education of 
Negro ministers, many Negroes may be lost to the denomination. . . . 
Dr. McDowell, chairman of the committee on interconvention min- 
isterial education, called improvement in the training of Negro min- 
isters “the most challenging task that has ever come to our hands to 
accomplish. ... There are not more than 500 Negro men training for 
the Baptist ministry in the entire United States, and of these less than 
260 are college graduates. Among four million Southern Negro Bap- 
tists there is only one ministerial student for every 8,000 members and 
one college graduate in training for every 20,000 members. ... Among 
white Southern Baptists there is one ministerial student among every 
1,000 members. .. . This is a deplorable oversight; we have failed in 
a vast missionary obligation in our own Southern territory; and it is 
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even more deplorable when we consider that in the last 100 years the 
Negro has made one of the mightiest advances in history. From 
100-per-cent illiteracy a century ago, Negroes have become as literate 
as their white neighbors. Unless the Negro minister is educated, he is 
in danger of losing his position among his race. There is grave danger 
that the Southern Baptists will lose Negroes to other churches or to 
secularism.” ... Dr. McDowell noted, however, that the first steps for 
improvement had been taken. During the spring all Southern Baptist 
seminaries were opened to Negro students. ... But he warned that 
no program for Negro education can “be passed on to our Negro 
brethren ready-made; it requires their wholehearted co-operation for 
its effective formulation.” » * * 


Announcement of a new television program was made by the Rev. 
O. C. J. Hoffmann, Public Relations Director of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod, at the 25th annual convention of the South Wis- 
consin District of Synod, meeting in Milwaukee. ... The program 
is to include 26 half-hour shows of a dramatic nature, “totally new” 
among feligious television shows, combining “fictional and docu- 
mentary techniques.” In its philosophy, the program will seek to 
answer for viewers the question “How do I stand with God?” “We 
don’t want just to sell ethics,’ Mr. Hoffmann said, “but we want to 
point to the Christian faith and the Bible as the solution to man’s 
problems.” . .. $750,000 has been set aside for the program, “by far 
the largest expenditure for television by any Protestant denomination.” 
A non-profit organization, Lutheran Television Productions, Inc., will 
be formed to direct the production. It is expected that funds will be 
raised through a special drive during the next year. 


* * 


To us who are well acquainted with the Family Worship Hour and 
the man who was in charge of it, the late Rev. Theodore D. Martens, 
this news item, sent out by the Religious News Service, should be of 
special interest: 

A group of Chicago judges, meeting in Chicago, urged the nation’s 
radio stations to devote more free time to religious programs which 
promote family worship. The meeting was held in response to a recent 
statement by FBI Chief Edgar Hoover, who called for the reinstitution 
of the family altar in homes. The judges signed a resolution specifically 
requesting time for the airing of the Family Worship Hour, a non- 
denominational program of worship that reaches more than 5,000,000 
families over nearly 100 stations. 

In his statement the FBI head said: “The picture of the family circle, 
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father, mother, and children, sitting together reading the Bible, is a 
scene of inspiring beauty. There the Word of God is at work — mold- 
ing character, lighting the path of good, inspiring deeds of service. 
Religion has a vital meaning, touching every aspect of life. God is 
there in the home, working through purposeful lives to create His 
kingdom.” 

Mr. Hoover said that “today, unfortunately, too many homes have 
lost touch with religion. The home is a place in which to sleep, to eat, 
or to change clothes.” “The failure of the home to provide sympathetic 
guidance for the nation’s youth has been most marked,” he added. 
“The rampage of juvenile delinquency, the high incidence of crime 
across the nation, is a disgraceful reflection of the abdication of parental 
responsibility.” 

The group of Chicago jurists, who included Judge Robert Jerome 
Dunne of Family Court and Judge Joseph Drucker, of Boys’ Court, 
in citing Mr. Hoover's statement, called attention to the aid radio 
can give to the fight against delinquency. Judge Dunne, known for 
his work in rehabilitating families and young offenders, said: “Any 
radio time which brings religion and moral uplift into the family 
is an aid in the fight against juvenile delinquency. There are not 
enough such programs.” 

Russell Baker, secretary of the Chicago Crime Commission, who also 
attended the meeting of judges, stated: “Most of the effort in the con- 
trol of crime is aimed at symptoms. Not enough is aimed at under- 
lying causes, which often are based on the lack of moral and religious 
training.” Judge Drucker, in speaking of the Family Worship Hour 
broadcast, said a “service of this kind, which would reach all boys 
before they get into trouble, is a valuable adjunct to the fight against 
juvenile crime.” * * * 


According to a nation-wide survey made by the Department of 
Public Relations of the National Council of Churches, the Protestant 
and orthodox theological schools of our country will have a record 
enrollment this fall. One hundred seminaries answered the depart- 
ment’s questionnaire; while their last year’s enrollment was an all-time 
high of 21,455, it will mark a new increase this fall, bringing the total 
enrollment to 21,876... . Special significance was ascribed to the new 
survey findings, since church membership in this country is higher 
than ever and there are about 15,000 vacant pulpits in American 
Protestant and orthodox churches. . . . Only one denomination, the 
Church of the Nazarene, with about a quarter of a million members, 
reported that it had a sufficient number of ministers to fill its parishes. 
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St. Louis 18, Méssourt 


THE CHRIST OF ALL NATIONS. By Paul Gunness. Association Press, 
New York. 1950. 285 pages, 544X814. $2.75. 


This book is chiefly a harmony of the four Gospels printed as one 
consecutive narrative. The author says that when he was in a prison camp 
in Germany in 1943, while all other books had been taken away, he still 
had his New Testament. Originally the account was written “in pencil on 
torn scraps of paper.” These words of the Foreword should be quoted: 
“I endeavored not merely to create a ‘harmony of the Gospels’ in which 
a paragraph is taken from one Gospel and a parallel passage from another, 
but rather to attempt to re-construct every sentence of dialogue, to weave 
into a single sequence every detail of description, and to reemphasize the 
march of time as the story moves toward its dramatic climax.” The English 
text used is that of the Authorized Version. Here and there in special 
units prophecies of the Old Testament are inserted. In an Appendix the 
so-called synopsis is given in which the various events of the life of Christ 
are enumerated, and in parallel columns the references from the four 
Gospels are printed. Here and there the Bible student will feel disposed 
to arrange matters in a different order, but even in such instances it is 
of value to see how the author, working under difficult conditions and 
equipped with nothing but the Bible account itself, visualized the sequence 
of the various episodes. W. F. ARNDT 


Gop So LOVED THE WORLD. By Elizabeth Goudge. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York. 311 pages, 6X9. $3.50. 


Another Life of Christ! It is gratifying to see that the book is not only 
charmingly written, as might indeed be expected because Miss Goudge 
has won fame as an authoress, but that the vital teachings of the Christian 
faith, especially the doctrines of the deity of Christ and His all-sufficient 
atonement, are adhered to and stated with warmth. Miss Goudge is an 
English lady whose father was a Canon of Ely Cathedral and later Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford. I do not think that the work is intended 
to bring us new insights or to introduce novel theories. Its raison d’étre 
is simply the wish of a gifted writer to tell in her own words the 
sweetest story ever told, describing the old and yet ever new Gospel 
episodes as she with her lively and trained imagination visualizes them. 
The Palestinian countryside and the life in the towns and villages are 
painted with delightful vividness. The book must not be thought of as 
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a Life of Christ like that of Dean Farrar, where the historical background 
is furnished and questions of exegesis and harmonization are considered. 
It is rather an artist's account of what Christ did and said during the 
short years when He “tabernacled” among men. In fact, it is one of 
the faults of the book that at times supplementary information furnished 
in one of the Gospels for the narrative in the others is not used. To give 
an example, the meeting between John the Baptist and Jesus prior to our 
Lord’s baptism is reported as related in Matthew 3; but what John 1 
says about it is not woven into the narrative. Here and there the authoress 
apparently does not take the Gospel account at face value. Thus the 
appearance of the angelic host over the fields of Bethlehem at the time 
of the birth of Christ is rationalized: “It seemed to the happy shepherds 
that the very stars were singing, each star an angel of the heavenly host. 
As the glory of heaven streamed out to the four corners of the earth it 
seemed that the light was the music and the music was the light” (p. 26). 
As to Christ’s descent into hell, spoken of 1 Pet. 3:19, the writer says of 
our Lord: “He went among the ignorant souls who longed for God and 
taught them and saved them in that world just as He had done in this” 
(p.294). There are other passages where objections have to be raised 
on doctrinal grounds. On p.32 a disconcerting typographical error has 
slipped in: in the thirteenth line from the bottom “almost” should be 
changed to “also.” W. F. ARNDT 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE OF ST. MARK. By R. H. Lightfoot. Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press. 1950. 117 pages, 512X9. $2.75. 


While this book is not written in the easy, sprightly style which char- 
acterizes the works of Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed and the late Prof. A. T. 
Robertson, the student who is not afraid of real concentrated mental 
effort will here find an ample reward. The contents of the little work 
can best be indicated by the chapter headings: 1. The reception of 
St. Mark’s Gospel in the Church and a survey of its contents; 2. The first 
chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel; 3. The Lord’s Messiahship in St. Mark’s 
Gospel; 4. The connection of chapter thirteen with the Passion Narrative; 
5. The cleansing of the Temple in St. Mark’s Gospel; 6. The cleansing of 
the Temple in St. John’s Gospel; 7. St. Mark’s Gospel — complete or in- 
complete? 8. Form criticism and the study of the Gospels. In an appendix 
the question pertaining to the ending of Mark’s Gospel is given some 
further consideration. Not all the doctrinal and critical statements are 
acceptable to the editors and readers of the C.T.M., but the tone of the 
book is conservative and helpful to the scholar who is concerned about 
his own relationship to the Savior. The author takes the view that Mark’s 
Gospel ended at 16:8 —a position which this reviewer finds unacceptable, 
not on doctrinal, but critical grounds. In my opinion, the ending as given 
in the Textus Receptus and laid before us in the Authorized Version is 
genuine, though not inconsiderable difficulties have to be faced as one takes 
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that view, and even thoroughly conservative scholars like Prof. Stonehouse 
of Philadelphia have arrived at a different conclusion. The chapter on 
form criticism is probably as favorable an account as a conservative scholar 
can give of this new method of studying Christian teaching as it was 
carried on before the Gospels were written. On the three reports of the 
cleansing of the Temple, Dr. Lightfoot passes by the easy explanation 
which simply follows the Evangelists and assumes that Jesus cleansed the 
temple twice, at the beginning and at the end of His ministry. Dr. Lightfoot 
holds there was but one occasion of this kind, and he inclines to the view 
that it occurred during Holy Week, a few days before the Crucifixion. 
It will be seen then that when I call the author conservative, the term 
is employed in a very relative sense. Dr. Lightfoot is Dean Ireland Pro- 


fessor of Exegesis of Holy Scripture at Oxford, England. 
W. F. ARNDT 


A HARMONY AND COMMENTARY ON THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL ACCORD- 
ING TO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AND THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 
By Rev. Frank J. Goodwin, D.D. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Mich. 1951. 240 pages, 5148. $2.50. 

Here is an old valuable work in a new dress. We welcome it. Students 
of the life of St. Paul who were acquainted with the pertinent literature 
have often, I am sure, gone to this Harmony in order to see how certain 
problems were treated. The idea of the book may have been suggested 
by the harmonies of the Gospels, which are fairly numerous. The in- 
troduction says, “Luke’s history of the Apostle’s life is taken as a basis 
and is printed entire, and to it are added such passages from Paul’s letters, 
written at different times and with various purposes, as are parallel or 
supplementary to the Acts.” To give an example, every one of us recalls 
the account of the stoning of Paul in Lystra related Acts 14:6-13. The 
same matter is reported on 2 Cor.11:24-25, and this passage is quoted 
in full. In this way the various notices of the New Testament having 
reference to certain events in the life of Paul are brought together. As a 
result the book is a very convenient means of obtaining full New Testa- 
ment information on any point belonging to Paul’s career. It must be 
remembered, of course, that we are here dealing with an old work and 
that the scholarship that is represented is that which obtained quite gen- 
erally about seventy years ago. In spite of this, however, the work retains 
great value, and the appendices, seventeen in number, in which special 
points or problems are given closer examination, can still be read with 
profit, even though on some chronological aspects our opinion today may 
be different. W. F. ARNDT 


THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE. By Edward T. Ramsdall. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950. 218 pages, 514814. $2.50. 


The author, Professor of Systematic Theology in the School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University, makes a sincere attempt to find a synthesis between 
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faith and reason. He points out that philosophy has not found the true 
meaning of life, which according to our author is found only in the Chris- 
tian faith in God’s agape. He states that Jesus, “the incarnation of God’s 
love,” is the Word of God for our day and the key to understand our basic 
problem. The author is oriented in Personalism, the “theology” of the 
Methodist Bostonians Borden P. Bowne, A. C. Knudson, and Edgar S. 
Brightman. This school believes that our main problem is the frustration of 
our essential personality and that the answer to this problem lies solely in 
the divine power to unify our personality. This is definitely a form of 
moralism. Our author states: “Christ both reveals the perfect image of God 
and mediates its restoration and fulfillment in the life of man” (p.95). 

In Chapter I, “Faith and Reason,” the author points out that both the 
philosopher’s and the Christian’s “faith” is determined by what each con- 
siders significant. The two arrive at contrary opinions because their “per- 
spective differs.” From the Christian’s perpective, God is not simply 
“a logical postulation of practical reason,” but a “dynamic condition of 
goodness” (p.41). From the Christian perspective the most important 
question is “What must I do to understand my essential humanity and to 
realize the potential goodness of life?” (P. 43.) 

Chapter II shows that, for the Christian, paradox is an important tool 
of finding and describing the truth. The author finds the heart of the 
Christian faith in the paradox of God’s infinite love revealed in Creation 
and of man’s finite self-love, or in other words, man’s potentiality is 
realized only as he is redeemed from himself and as God is seen as the 
Creator and the Goal of life (p.57f.). 

Chapter III is intended to set forth the content of Revelation as “the 
dynamic of the goodness of God” (p. 79). According to the philosophical 
perspective, man finds God. According to the Christian perspective, God 
seeks and finds man in the Word, i.e., God’s creative activity to make men 
purposeful personalities. Here the pitfalls of personalistic moralism come 
to the surface, particularly the idea of man’s inherent potentiality for good- 
ness (p.83); man’s responsibility for living a moral life (85); divine 
judgment as a trying and testing of man (87); and redemptive love as 
the divine deliverance from the bondage of sin and the divine initiative 
for the “community of love” (93). 

In Chapter IV the author sets forth his reason for his belief in the 
Incarnation. It is refreshing to note that he disagrees with Barth, Brunner, 
Bultmann, to whom the earthly life of Jesus is unimportant on the false 
premise that faith deals only with the exalted Christ. However, from the 
orientation of his personalism he sees the Incarnation as the medium to 
bring to man the absolute and eternal goodness of God and to help him 
to understand divine goodness in relation to his personality (114f.). 
“The incarnation speaks of the possibility of the good that is latent in 
every man as a child of God. ... It bids us believe in the primacy of the 
personal. It illuminates the good as concern for others” (116 f.). In spite 
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of the many fine references to Christ’s Person, the moralistic element so 
overshadows everything that the Christian no longer sees Christ in His 
redemptive work, but only as “incarnate love,” exhibiting in the life and 
death of Jesus “God’s goodness among men.” 

In the chapter on Man and Sin the author leans toward Brunner (Man 
in Revolt) and Niebuhr (The Nature of Man), who describe sin as pride 
manifested in the attempt of the finite to be infinite. This section contains 
many excellent statements, but in describing sin primarily as social damage 
it fails to see sin’s true nature, namely, rebellion against God. Accordingly 
the author believes that our greatest need is deliverance from the power 
of our self-seeking (p. 165), whereas, according to the Scriptures, it is 
freedom from the wrath of God. 

In the concluding chapter he discusses the meaning of the Cross in the 
light of the preceding premises. In several instances the author speaks of 
the vicarious atonement in terms which sound remarkably orthodox. Then 
again his personalistic philosophy with a tinge of the moral-influence 
theory comes to the surface. “In the Cross God's love breaks through our 
self-love to reveal its pervasive and potential tragedy. ... The humility 
of God becomes the means of our humility” (p.174). “Here is the 
understanding that in suffering love alone is our guilt finally overcome. 
Not that the suffering of any individual is sufficient to make amends for 
his sin, but that the suffering of God’s Servant (whether of Israel as a 
nation or of the promised Messiah) is sufficient” (p. 182). 

The book seems of value to us as showing that, with all its emphasis 
on the reality of sin, Neo-Orthodoxy is not ready to see sin in its true 
nature and therefore has not found the solution to man’s basic problem, 
the Scriptural doctrine of the vicarious atonement. F. E. MAYER 


MARTIN LUTHER, SEELE UND SENDUNG. Hans Preuss, C. Bertelsmann 
Verlag, Guetersloh. 


MARTIN LUTHER, DOKTOR DER HEILIGEN SCHRIFT, REFORMATOR DER 
KIRCHE. Willem Jan Kooiman, Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Muenchen, 1949. 


LUTHER, ANBRUCH UND KRISE DER NEUZEIT. Hanns Lilje, Laetare 
Verlag, Nuernberg, 1948. 

Three books which will offer much enjoyment and some information 
to those who have a reasonable command of the German language; the 
style is simple, not as involved as so much of later German literature. 

The first book is the latest and the last publication of a famous Luther 
scholar. Dr. Preuss, professor at Erlangen since 1914, departed this life in 
the second week of May at the age of 75 years. 

Dr. Preuss’s book is well characterized in the subtitle; it stresses the 
inner development of Luther and his later work as a result of this de- 
velopment. After a very brief résumé of his life and a chapter on Luther's 
features (!) Luther’s activity is discussed topically. It is a eulogy on 
Luther, with copious use of Luther’s own words. Some samples of the 
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author’s unique style may illustrate. — Was the suffering of Luther's early 
years pathologic (as Catholic authors claim)? Then why was it not healed 
in a medical way? But the medicine was the Gospel; all those big Greek- 
Latin words offer no explanation—no more than Onkel Braesig’s “dass 
die Armut von der Powerté herkommt.” — Luther is consciously a strong 
fighter; Luther’s time still walked in armor; even Melanchthon, who always 
froze in his furs and double shirts, once shyly said: Nothing is more 
beautiful than a man in armor. He fights for freedom from evil conscience 
and the wrath of God, from all hypocrisy and cowardice; his objection to 
the Swiss was in part that they “mummel”—do not speak plain. The 
coarse forester can get very angry —like a thunderstorm which leaves the 
air clean and cool. “Greift man meine Person an, das kann ich wohl 
vertragen; greift man aber das Amt an, Wort und Sakrament, dann wuerde 
ich fluchen, dass der Himmel kracht, da will ich dich bei vierzig Millionen 
Meilen unter die Hoelle fluchen.” Erasmus was a pacifist— and every- 
thing remained rotten. Luther sets all the world in uproar —to save it. 
“Mit Laecheln kann man wohl eine Welt verachten, aber nicht retten.” — 
In the controversy on the Lord’s Supper, Luther fought on a double front: 
Against Catholics, who made out of God’s gift to us a gift of man to God, 
a sacrifice —a violent perversion of the Gospel, turning a gracious act of 
God into a meritorious work of man; and against the “Schwaermer,” who 
with their vague and contradictory attempts of an explanation of God’s 
mystery again made the way of salvation uncertain. —A final section 
speaks of Luther and the Reformation as standing midway between Middle 
Ages and Modern Times, taking in part of each and purifying both. 

The second text is a very fine translation of a Dutch book written for 
confirmation classes (note, however, that Dutch boys and girls are cus- 
tomarily confirmed at the age of 17—18 years or older). It is a simple 
account of Luther's life, his struggles and the solution of all his problems 
found in the Gospel. In the end the author adds a good explanation for 
the fact (so much discussed in our days) that Luther does not seem greatly 
concerned about the relation between Church and State and that it is 
difficult to get a clear picture of what his opinion was on that matter. 

Bishop Lilje’s book was born in “Gestapo-Haft,” where he and his 
companions lay in hourly expectation of death. That perhaps explains in 
part why it is not a historic investigation, but an attempt to teach his 
countrymen and others (who know so little about it and evidently care 
less) what the basic principles of the Reformation were and that on these 
same principles all of Europe’s hope for the future must rest. The author 
has a remarkable gift of meeting his reader face to face— leaving the 
“ivory tower” of the objective historian and speaking straight to the com- 
mon sense of the average Christian reader. Those terrible words of Luther 
that the peasants, overrunning the land in murderous revolution, must be 
killed like mad dogs, lose their frightfulness when we remember that he 
is speaking of rebels who actually were raving like mad dogs. When you 
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face a mad dog, the rule is: “If you do not hit him, he will hit you.” — 
Against the ever-repeated slander that Luther in 1517 set out to disrupt the 
Church, he adduces multiple proof that for more than two decades no one 
on either side, Protestant or Catholic, thought that the Reformation meant 
a new Church. In my opinion the climax in the entire book is reached in 
the section which deals with the organization of the Church — why Luther 
left the “political organization” of the Reformation to the princes: simply 
because there was no other solution; and no one at that time regarded it in 
any other light. Only in one way could it have been avoided: by the 
establishment of a “Freiwilligkeitskirche’—a private organization of 
purely voluntary membership — and the very idea of such an organization 
does not dawn on Europe until the 18th century. It is a small book, but 
eminently satisfying as far as it goes, and no one will regret buying it. 
THEO. HOYER 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR. By Wayne E. Oates. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 177 pages, 514 X8. $3.00. 


The author is assistant of Pastoral Care and Psychology of Religion at 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. He has arranged his book in 
two sections. Part I (pages 13—74) entitled “The Pastoral Task” includes 
discussions of: 1. The crisis ministry of the pastor, such as occasioned by 
the birth of a child in a family, conversion, choice of vocation, marriage, 
illness, bereavement, and death; 2. The symbolic role of the pastor as 
a representative of God, a reminder of Jesus, an instrument of the Holy 
Spirit, and a representative of a specific church; 3. The personal qualifica- 
tions of a pastor, that he must be above reproach, not a novice, manager 
of his own household, sane, sensible, of a sound mind, have a firm hold 
on the sure Word, a healthy and apt teacher, working not by constraint 
but willingly; and 4. The total task of the pastor in its relation to religious 
education, preaching, and worship. 

Part II (pages 75—150) deals with pastoral methods. The training 
and experience of the author in psychology and pastoral counseling has 
enabled him to make a good contribution to the literature in this field. 
He discusses 1. The unspoken influences on pastoral methods in every 
situation in which a pastor works, such as: The Christian equation, the 
nature of the approach, the social role of the pastor, the time element, 
social setting, age and intelligence levels, the family situation, cultural 
pattern, and physical and mental health; 2. The levels of pastoral care, 
such as friendship, comfort, confession, teaching, and pastoral counseling 
and psychotherapy. 

In the discussion of pastoral counseling one finds the pendulum swing- 
ing to the extreme all too often in these times. This reviewer found 
Dr. Oates’ chapters “sane and sensible.” The pastor who wishes to improve 
his methods and techniques in this important phase of his shepherding 
will find these discussions helpful. 
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In the final chapter the author gives suggestions on referrals to com- 
munity resources for helping people. 

In three appendixes are found (A) a list of resources for clinical pas- 
toral training. It is surprising that Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, is not 
listed. It has an accredited clinical training program since 1949. Ap- 
pendix B contains suggestions on keeping records and C a listing of books 
for study. L. J. SIECK 


A PLANNED PROGRAM FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. By Weldon Crossland. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York. 165 pages, 5X7%4. $2.00. 


The author, who is pastor of Asbury First Methodist Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., emphasizes that the work of every church is of such supreme im- 
portance as to deserve the most careful long-range planning and offers 
some helpful suggestions on planning a church-wide program, choosing 
the major objectives, providing worship for all, developing lay leader- 
ship, etc. ‘ 

His last chapter on “How to Co-operate with Other Churches” is 
unionistic. He pronounces the present unitive movement of the Protestant 
communions “the outstanding fact in the religious life of the United 
States today.” 

Every church year should be planned so that Christ is glorified in His 
members. This emphasis is forgotten in this volume. L. J. SIBCK 


MINISTER'S PERSONAL RECORD. By Bernard Brunsting. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 135 pages, 7425. $2.00. 


This book is intended as a handy-size, reasonably priced book in which 
the minister may keep a permanent and continuous record of his ministry. 
It provides space for the recording of official acts, accessions and transfers 
of members, sermons and addresses, personal publications, record of 
churches served, together with a summary of the progress and achieve- 
ment, statistics, etc. It is intended to cover a five-year period. Our opinion 
is that for the use of our pastors the space has not been properly allocated 
and that several categories that we would desire have not been included; 
also that it might have better been a loose-leaf volume. In small parishes 
it could be used to advantage. It is an excellent idea, but needs to be more 
adaptable to the needs of individual Lutheran parishes. O. E. SOHN 
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THE EDUCATION OF MAN. Aphorisms. By Heinrich Pestalozzi. With 
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$2.75. 
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THE GLORIES OF OUR LORD. By H. C. Hewlett. Foreword by J. C. 
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